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Above rate is from 


Return 
stop-overs. 


dates. 











EVERY DAY UNTIL JULY 12, ACCOUNT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION, SPOKANE 


rates from all eastern points. 
Only $62.50 round trip, Chicago to Seattle, Portland, 
Tacoma, and other Puget Sound points, on same 
limit, 
See the Rockies in daylight. 


‘Oriental Limited’”’ 


or the Fast Mail—daily from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Spokane and Seattle, via Great-Northern Railway. Din- 
ing Cars, Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars. Com- 
partment-Observation Car on the ‘‘ Oriental Limited.” 


For information regarding routes and rates from your city, 
call on or address 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broadway, NEw YORK 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark St., CH1caco 
. A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 


Alaska — Yukon — Pacifie Exposition, Seattle, June-October, 1909 


==6reat Northern Railwayou 





SPOKANE 
and 
Return 





Chicago—proportionately low 


Liberal 
Take the 


September 15, 1907. 











from Seattle to the Orient. 


ger recently wrote us, ‘‘If I were to sum up in 
one word the merits of the ‘ Minnesota,’ it 
would be with the word COMFORTABLE.” 

For illustrated folder and full information re- 
garding the trip, address any representative of 
the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, NORTHERN 


PaciFIC RAILWAY, or 


Great Northern Steamship Company 


BOSTON: 201 Washington St. and 
207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 3819 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt. 


209 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Str. Pau, MINN. 


The Majestic Beauty 


of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, 
is but one of the many sights in that land of 
mystery which fascinate the American traveler. 
Fujiyama is about seventy-five miles from Yo- 
kohama, the first port of call on the trip to 


Japan and China 


Your trip to the Orient will be a delightful one 
if made on the mammoth steamship ‘‘ MINNE- 
SOTA,” which follows the mild Japan Current 











A pleased passen- 
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How Microbes Can Cure Disease 


Professor RoperT KennEDy Duncan, of the University of 
Kansas, tells of one of the most remarkable discoveries in the 
new practice of medicine—a discovery made by a distinguished 
English investigator, that the most deadly microbes have their 
use in the curing of disease. Thousands of these microbes, when 
dead, areinjected into the blood with the most surprising results. 


The Origin of a Famous Legal Battle 


No legal battle in the United States has equalled the famous 
Dred Scott case in point of historic interest, yet its origin has 
remained largely a mystery for half a century. FREDERICK 
Trevor Hitt has made a minute study of the case—who the 
plaintiff and defendant really were, what the forces behind 
them were. The story is here told for the first time. 


Life in a Bird Colony 


Mr. A. W. Dimock recently visited a secluded part of Florida 
where hundreds of species of birds make theirhome. He went to 
study the birds and not to shoot them. No gun was fired, and the 
birds, seeing they were not to be injured, soon became perfectly 
tame. This article is illustrated with remarkable photographs. 


Fictitious Travel in Phantom Lands 
Dr. Scott-KE.ti£, of the Royal Geographical Society, has 


made a study of the curious old-time narratives of travel and 
of the astonishing ideas of geography embodied in the fabulous 
tales of the ancient writers. His article is accompanied by 
many quaint and amusing old drawings and maps. 


Where King Edward is Still a Duke 


ROBERT SHACKLETON recently visited the quaint Channel 
Island of Guernsey. He writes of the strange customs pre- 
vailing there, the curious form. of government, the survival of 
the old French laws, and many other interesting features of 
life among these isolated people. Illustrated with drawings 


by Ernest Haskell. 
In Diplomatic Society 


Madame bE Bunsen, the widow of the distinguished Ger- 
man diplomat, continues her narrative of her first experiences 
in the society of the diplomatic world at Turin. 


8 Distinguished Short Stories 


Variety, vitality, and interest are the keynotes of the short 
stories of HARPER’s. Those in the July magazine are typical. 

STEPHEN F. Wuirman has written an exquisitely humorous 
yet dramatic story of how a little Frenchwoman, going out for 
a walk in Paris under King Louis, started a war and won a 
noble husband. Murier Campsett Dyar writes of two verv 
real American country boys who were carried away by their 
admiration for an older and “tougher” boy and led into 
imitating him most slavishly. ANNE O’Hacan’s story, 
“Bread Eaten in Secret,” is a love-story involving a strange 
psychic experience, and Harriet Prescott SPoFFORD writes 
in contrast of a romance of village life. THomas A. JANVIER 
tells a grim and supernatural story of the old days in Mexico, 
and Grace ELLERY CHANNING contributes a delightful little 
love-story of married life. ExmMore Exior PEAKE, always a 
strong writer, tells a striking tale of a Southern mountaineer, and 
how a family feud is ended through his love for a fearless girl. 

There are many pictures in color and tint in the July 
MacazinE—pictures as interesting as the writing. 
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COMMENT 


Senator Rayner and Mr. Bryan 


Senator Rayner has written a strong and rational letter ° 


to the New York World, in which he takes the sensible posi- 
tion that it is the duty of the Democratic party ‘in the com- 
ing campaign to be true to its traditions—to be conservative 
without being reactionary. Men of both parties are interest- 
ed in the fate of the historic Democratic party. Even those 
who are now with undue excitement cheering on the public 
men who are enacting, without discussion, passions and 
prejudices, as well as good intentions and wise purposes, into 
laws, will one day return to our racial and national faith 
in deliberation, in thoughtfulness, in carefulness. The 
need of an opposition party is always with us, and in that 
need is implied necessarily the theory of Spencer that civ- 
ilized government is government by discussion. Mr. RAYNER 
is a Democratic leader of power and of influence, and he 
sketches a platform for his party which, if adopted, will make 
it a real opponent of the party now in power. He says, and 
says truly, that the tariff affords the real issue between the 
parties. There is no issue between Republican revision and 
Democratic revision, but between two parties who take op- 
posite views of a tariff. The Democratic party, if Mr. 
Raynenr’s’ view prevails, regards a tariff tax as one imposed 
principally for revenue for the general welfare, while the 
Republican: party regards such a tax as one imposed prin- 
cipally for the benefit of a favored class. Here is the real 
issue, as Mr. Rayner suggests, and herein are enfolded all 
other fiscal and economic issues. Mr. Rayner names other 
issues: he is opposed to a Federal or any government pater- 
nalism, and he is also antagonistic to the active movement 
to deprive the States of their rights, either by judicial con- 
structions of the Constitution, or by Congressional legis- 
lation, or by Executive ignoring of the granted powers and 
expressed restraints. In brief, Mr. Rayner’s plan, which is 
not acceptable to Mr. Bryan, would construct a real opposi- 
tion party, an end of which all intelligent students of gov- 
ermment, whether they agree or disagree with Mr. Rayner’s 
programme, will approve. Mr. Bryan has also spoken. He 
seems to be doubtful about his own candidacy, and well he 
may be, for he is still infected with the idea that the main 
virtue of the Democratic party as a political power lies in 
what he alludes to as Mr. Roosevett’s stealing the thunder 
composed in the Bryan workshop. The evidence shows that 
the Democrats are growing weary of this iteration. 


The South and Mr. Bryan 

It becomes more and more certain that the opposition to 
Mr. Bryan in the South is increasing in vigor and, pre- 
‘sumptively, in numbers. Not only are the Democrats of 
the Southern States, like their fellow partisans of the North, 
looking ahout them for other men who may be better can- 
didates than Mr. Bryan, but they believe that they are dis- 
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covering them. The impatience with which Mr. Bryan’s 
frequent appearances are received, if we are to accept the 
remarks of Southern newspapers as expressive of the feelings 
of the communities in which they are published, also indicates 
his waning popularity. The good taste of his visit to at- 
tend the Confederate veterans’ reunion is questioned. Wheth- 
er the criticism be sound or not, it is indicative of sentiment. 
But it is not only in sentiment, in feeling, in expressions of 
loss of faith, that the Southern newspapers are indulging. 
They are giving excellent reasons for not desiring Mr. Bryan 
as the Democratic candidate in 1908. The Baltimore Sun, 
for example, which is one of the calmest and most trusted 
of Southern Democratic newspapers, declares that Mr. 
Bryan is not the kind of Democrat the South believes in. 
The South does not believe in wiping out State boundary- 
lines, as do Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevett. Its people un- 
derstand perfectly that this would be accomplished by the 
government ownership which Mr. Bryan advocates. More- 
over, the Sun believes that the tariff is the issue, and asserts 
that the majority of the Southern people agree with it, while 
it holds that Mr. Bryan is lukewarm concerning it. It is not, 
therefore, true that people are opposing Mr. Bryan merely 
because they are weary of his eloquence, although it is evi- 
dent that some are so moved, stimulating and impressive 
though that eloyguence has been; but because Mr. Bryan’s 
political convictions and policies do not fit in with the think- 
ing of men whose votes are necessary to the making of either 
a Demorcatic candidate or a Democratic President. 


A Southern Democratic Candidate 

The talk of a Southern Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent may, unexplained, mislead people who are prone to mis- 
take allusion for advocacy. The Houston Post speaks the 
right word when it says, “We do not ask the Democratic 
party to nominate a Southern man because he is from the 
South,-but we do ask that our statesmen be considered upon 
their merits and not debarred without consideration because 
they are from the South.” This is an expression of the 
South’s conviction that a Southern citizen of the United 
States shall enjoy all the privileges of his birth and his 
citizenship without any question, and without the thought 
of question, precisely as we impose upon him, without ques- 
tion, the burdens or obligations of citizenship, or accept from 
him, gladly and thankfully, the sacrifices of citizenship. We 
cheered the Southern volunteer as he marched to the Spanish 
war, and as we hailed him as a brother in arms, we could 
not patriotically question his right to any of the honors of 
the state because his father or grandfather fought with Ler 
or Jackson. _It seems as though this explanation should not 
be necessary, but it was in the mind of the Houston editor, 
when he wrote his paragraph, that it had been the fashion 
to deny his people’s rights to struggle for high national 
honors, and that they had so keenly felt this that they had 
lost the feeling that the republic would be incomplete until, 
as the Post says, their statesmen are “ considered upon their 
merits and not debarred without consideration because they 
are from the South.” 


Ohio and Harmony 

For some reason the Ohio trouble becomes more and more 
difficult of precise understanding. One day an announce- 
ment is made that harmony between the factions has been 
contracted for by Brother CHartes and Senator Dick, and 
that Secretary Tart is to be the Ohio candidate for Presi- 
dent and that Senator Foraker is not to be opposed for a 
third term. The next day Mr. Foraker denies that he has 
taken any part in making any such agreement, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his headquarters are closed. All this may 
be strange to the people of other States, but not to Ohioans. 
They understand because they are bred in their own political 
ways. Of one thing we may all be sure—Ohio has not yet 
‘obeyed any orders about her delegates or her next Senator. 


Mr. Knox’s Candidacy 

The Pennsylvania Republican State convention not only 
declared that Senator Knox was the choice of the State for 
the nomination of 1908, but Mr. Knox accepted. the honor. 
Tt is asserted that this candidacy was very gravely received 
by the President and by other leaders of the movement for 
Mr. Tart, and that they have begun to take active steps. 
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It is, on the whole, a curious movement. Mr. Knox, when 
he was Attorney-General in Mr. Roosrevett’s cabinet, was 
not only a decided favorite of the President, but Mr. Roosr- 
VELT admired him immensely. Mr. Knox was certainly of 
great use to him, and greatly helped to further some of the 
most important of his designs. Since Mr. Knox left the 
cabinet to enter the Senate, Mr. Roosrvetr regretfully ex- 
pressing his willingness, there has not been apparent be- 
tween the two that complete union which- once existed. It 
may safely be said that Mr. Knox’s candidacy is not one 
that Mr. Roosevett can heartily desire, while it is one that 
he cannot openly and aggressively, at least not yet, oppose. 
How strong a fight the tainted Pennsylvania machine can 
make in behalf of Mr. Knox or anybody else depends mainly 
upon the moral quality of the next Republican national con- 
vention. It is interesting to note that the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger gives as one reason for taking the Knox 
candidacy seriously, that the “country cannot forever ‘ dwell 
in the midst of alarms.’ There are many indications that 
it has grown weary of unrest—not least of which is the 
President’s own carefully balanced speech at Indianapolis.” 


Governor Hughes Does a Valuable Service 

The reasons given by Governor Huaues for vetoing the 
two-cent-fare bill are fit to be attentively considered by all 
members of State legislatures which have been busy with 
similar legislation, and by all Governors who have signed 
like bills. Pointing out that “an arbitrary dislocation of 
tariffs by the fiat of the Legislature without investigation is 
a matter of serious concern,” and that “if flat freight-rates, 
either for all commodities or for different kinds of commodi- 
ties, were similarly to be fixed by the Legislature without in- 
vestigation or proper ascertainment of their justice, our rail- 
road business and our industrial and commercial interests 
would be thrown into confusion,” he goes on to say: 

I de not mean to be understood as saying that a maximum two- 
cent passenger rate would be unreasonably low. It might be high 
enough in many cases. Possibly it would be high enough in all 
eases. I fully appreciate the fact that those who have promoted 
this bill believe that such a rate would be fair. But I deem it 
most important that the policy of dealing with matters of this 
sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule of general application without 
reference to the demands of justice in particular cases, should be 
condemned. 

Every working-man, every tradesman, and every citizen believing 
himself to have aught at stake in the prosperity of the country 
should determinedly oppose it. For it not only threatens the sta- 
bility of business enterprise which makes our prosperity possible, 
but it substitutes unreason for sound judgment, the iil-considered 
demands of resentment for tie spirit of fair play, and makes im- 
possible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses. 

That is excellent sense, and the country is to be congratulated 
on having it officially expounded in a veto message by a 
Governor of New York. “The bill,” says Governor Huaues, 
“represents a policy seriously mistaken and pregnant with 
disaster.” So it does, and so do all like bills wherever passed. 


The Mayor and the Recount 

The bill for a recount of the mayoralty vote of 1905 is not 
a sound piece of legislation. It may be that Mayor McOtet- 
LAN was not honestly elected, and that a recount of all the 
votes would show that Mr. Hearst should have had the office. 
It does not follow that, more than a year afterwards, there 
should be a law passed providing for a recounting of some 
of the ballots, and a reopening of a controversy which, under 
the law as it existed at the time of the election, was settled. 
A good many competent public philosophers believe that 


.election controversies should be settled once forever, and 


object to any recount of votes. Mr. Samuen J. TribEN was 
one of these, and that, too, at a time when he was doing his 
utmost to dethrone Tammany, and when Tammany was in 
command of the ballot-boxes. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
McC etian ought not to want the office if he was not fon- 
estly elected to it, and there is no evidence, in his objections 
to Governor Huaues’s recount bill, that he is of any other 
mind than that of an honorable man. But it is a law of 


doubtful expediency that singles out one city for its opera-- 


tiop, one election in that city, while it provides for only a 
partial recount, making it. at the same time so costly for the 
defendant Mayor to defend his rights that an attempt to 
do so thoroughly would bankrupt any man not very wealthy. 
The State-and the city may not be especially interested in 
the immediate controversy between the two men, but this is 
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a bit of legislation that is bad, according to all sound theories 
of lawmaking, and is characteristic of a time when a new 
law, passed without discussion, is supposed to afford the 
proper remedy for any evil that may occur to the mind of 
any statesman. - 


The New England “ Merger” 

New England, Boston especially, is naturally much stirred 
by the so-called merger between its Boston and Maine Rail- 
road and its nominal New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. It is nct, indeed, a merger, or even a lease of the 
one road by the other. Certain people who own a good deal 
of the New Haven stock have acquired a controlling interest 
in the Boston and Maine road. A good many people, how- 
ever, are alarmed by the alleged consolidation of the two 
vast properties. They are vast indeed, for after the pur- 
chases of Boston and Maine stock by the New Haven stock- 
holders—or the exchange of one stock for the other—nearly 
all of the railroad business of New England will be carried 
on by the same set of share-owners. The two roads, however, 
will remain separate corporations, managed by separate of- 
ficers and separate boards of directors, while the Boston and 
Maine will continue to be a Massachusetts corporation sub- 
ject to the laws of the commonwealth. President MELLEN 
of the New Haven road promises great advantage to New 
England and to Boston by the union of interests between 
the two roads, and it is well known that New England has 
much to complain of because of existing transportation con- 
ditions, ard because of the discriminations against her re- 
sulting from the working of the present tariff law and the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
Boston and in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore. Boston 
has had a sad foretaste of the effects of Federal control. 
Governor Guitp has taken action on the change of ownership 
of the Massachusetts corporation, and has sent a message ‘to 
the Legislature recommending the enaction of more laws. 
Senator Lopce sustains his action; but each one of them 
is probably a trifle hasty, especially in asking for laws against 
overcapitalization, since Mr. MeLuen has promised that there 
shall be nothing resembling water. Each seems to have been 
convinced by the remarkable reasoning in the Northern 
Securities case, that the possession of a power for evil is 
equivalent to the doing of the evil. This assumed merger 
is of such a character that it appears as though it might 
be a good time for lawmakers to wait awhile. If any wrong 
is actually done, Massachusetts, the creator of the Boston 
and Maine, has the remedy in her own hands; but the com- 
bination may work good to the community, and if it does, 
good may be done to all who are either reflecting or shouting 
on this subject. At all events, New England’s experience 
suggests that it will be well for Massachusetts not only to 
keep her head, but to maintain her control over the subject as 
her own. 


Great Britain and France at the Peace Conference 

The second peace conference meets at The Hague under 
circumstances materially different from those of its predeces- 
sor in 1899. Even then it could be foreseen that upon all ques- 
tions concerning which a conflict of opinion or interest was 
probable the three Powers constituting the Triple Alliance— 
Germany, Austria, and Italy—would act together. A sim- 
ilar cooperation could be predicated of the two Powers com- 
posing the Franco-Russian League. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, entered the former conference as untrammelled 
as was the United States. She will have no such liberty of 
action to-day. Her hands are tied by treaties with Japan 
and with France; she has also entered into treaties with 
Italy and Spain which define the respective interests of the 
signers with reference to North Africa; and she is on the 
eve of concluding an arrangement with Russia which shall 
delimit for a term of years the respective spheres of in- 
fluence of the two Powers in Asia. Thus fettered in every 
direction, the British Foreign Office will have to consider 
the wishes of the cosignatories of all its treaties before tak- 
ing a definite position with regatd to any one of the subjects 


-likely to occupy the foreground of discussion. ‘Yet even 


Great ' Britain will find itself less embarrassed by specific 
obligations than will France. Not only will the French 
government feel bound to consult its Russian ally at every 
turn, but it must not lose sight of the duties imposed by a 
series of treaties with Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and Japan. 






































































































So far as central Europe and the Mediterranean are con- 
cerned, the good-will of Great Britain is of much more im- 
portance to France than is the good-will of France to Great 
Britain, and in eastern Asia the Tokio government could 
confer much greater benefits upon its French ally than it 
could hope to receive in return. It will, therefore, behoove 
the delegates of France to comport themselves at The Hague 
with peculiar cireumspection and moderation. Fortunately, 
the French delegation is again to be headed by ex-Premier 
Bourceots, who earned universal praise by the conciliatory 
course which he pursued in 1899. 


The President’s Georgia-day Address 

President Roosrveit far excels any former President as 
a furnisher of news to the papers. He made two addresses 
during his visit to Jamestown on June 10, one in the morn- 
ing at the Georgia-day exercises, and another in the after- 
noon to the National Editorial Association. Both times the 
President spoke out of an overflowing mind, and both 
speeches must have served excellently well their primary 
purpose of gratifying and interesting the audiences to which 
they were addressed. But, as usual, Mr. Roosevett loaded 
both speeches pretty well up with sentiments and opinions 
about governmental and national concerns, which, coming 
from the President, are necessary subjects for rumination. 
After he had told the Georgians that he was half Georgian 
himself and proud of it, and that there is as much difference 
between rich individuals as between wage-working individ- 
uals, and that the South was growing wonderfully and needed 
immigrants and all kinds of schools, he went on to say that 
“there is increasing need that the welfare of the children 
should be effectively safeguarded by governmental action,” 
and that “workmen should receive a certain definite and 
limited compensation for all accidents in industry irrespect- 
ive of negligence.” He added a declaration as to “the ex- 
treme unwisdom of the railway companies in fighting the 
constitutionality of the national employers’ liability law,” 
insisting that “no law is more emphatically needed,” and 
that it “must be kept on the statute-books in drastic and 
thoroughgoing form.” He closed this address by earnestly 
recommending an efficient navy, and pointing out that we 
must be kindly and considerate, and yet show that we have 
iron in our blood. 


He Talked Taxation to the Editors 

So in his afternoon address to the newspaper men, after 
reminding them of their responsibilities, and warning them 
against class, and party, prejudices, he spoke at some length 
on.the conservation of our natural resourees—public: lands, 
irrigation waters, coal and oil lands, grazing lands, and forests 
—and of “the reshaping of our system of taxation so as to 
make it bear most heavily on those most capable of support- 
ing the strain.” On this latter subject he expressed the 
opinion that in spite of the constitutional objections to an 
income tax and the difficulty of collecting it fairly, “a gradu- 
ated income tax of the proper type would be a desirable 
feature of Federal taxation,” and he hoped one might be de- 
vised which the Supreme Court would declare constitutional. 
He considered, however, the inheritance tax a far better 
method of taxation, and far more important for the purpose 
he had in view—“ the purpose of having the swollen fortunes 
of the country bear, in proportion to their size, a constantly 
increasing burden of taxation.” By such a heavy, progressive 
tax, bearing more heavily on collateral heirs than on 
direct heirs, and more heavily on persons residing out of the 
country than on persons residing in it, he thought we should 
try to preserve a measurable equality of opportunity for the 
people of the generation growing to manhood. So it will be 
seen that in both his addresses the President dwelt on topics 
that are very fruitful of discussion. 


A Federalist Who Owns Up 

That rising young politician, Winston CHURCHILL, of New 
Hampshire, proclaims himself to be an outright and convinced 
disciple of ALEXANDER Hamatton. The New York Times of 
June 9 devotes nearly a page to exposition of Mr. CuuRcHILL’s 
political sentiments. “TI am a Federalist,” he says. “ ALEX- 
ANDER HamilTon was the statesman of his age. He discerned 
the impossibility of reconciling the sovereignty of each of 
a lot of States with the sovereignty of the Union in which 
they are made one state. The thing is impossible, absurd.” 
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not sovereign, and though they have preserved too much of 
the character of sovereignty, the conflicts between their con- 
stitutional powers and powers “which belong naturally and 
necessarily to the nation” have been a constant source of 
embarrassment, war, and misfortunes as bad as war. To-day 
My. Cuurcuitu finds the conflict worse than ever. He avers 
that the advance of the country is retarded because forty 
States meddle in affairs that ought to be handled by the 
nation alone. The thing is intolerable, he says.. We are one 
great country now; rails and wires pay no attention to State 
boundaries. Everybody travels; provincialism has _ gone. 
Artificial boundaries will and must follow. “ They represent 
no fact. They have become arbitrary and negligible except 
as they are maintained by the fiction of State sovereignty.” 
Verily, Mr. Cuurcnitt has acquired a definite view. He 
seems to be frankly for wiping the stripes off the flag and 
merging the stars. into one. In scores of States, he says, the 
Legislatures had better never assemble at all. Necessary 
local legislation can be had cheaper and quicker than they 
can do it. Still, he is willing to recognize the existence of 
what exists.. “I am disposed to think,” he says, “that the 
necessary change can be made without interfering with the 
existence of our present institutions,” which means, no doubt, 
that he would leave the States on the map when he weeds 
them out of the flag 


How Prevalent Are Such Views? 

It is trne that the mere fact that Mr. Cuurcutty holds 
these views does not make them important, for he is not yet 
an important political influence.- But he is a clever man, 
with signs of light and leading in him, and has done credita- 
ble things in New Hampshire. That a person of his intel- 
ligence should hold and expound the extreme Federalist views 
that he professes is of interest. One wonders how far they 
are shared in these days by persons of more importance than 
Mr. Cuurcui., but less ready than he to disclose the state 
of their minds. If the responsibilities of high office and 
great influence did not restrain Mr. Root, would he be ready 
to confess himself as thoroughgoing a Hamiltonian as Mr. 
Cnurcuitt? And President Roosrvett—do the States as 
he sees them “represent no fact”? Have they become to 
his mind “arbitrary and negligible except as they are main- 
tained by the fiction of State sovereignty ” ? 


Don’t Burke the Constitution in the Dark 

There is nothing about the Constitution so sacred as to 
forbid it to be debated and amended. It does not exist by 
divine right, but is a man-devised scheme of government, 
adjusted to an existing condition and expressly open to re- 
adjustment by prescribed means. We may not find.. fault 
with any one for feeling or saying that the Constitution no 
longer fits the country. If any one wants it changed and 
State sovereignty deleted from it, it is open to such a per- 
son to get the changes made if he can. But we are entitled 
to demand that if made, they shall be made openly and with 
due consideration and discussion, and by consent of the 
parties to the compact. Any other way would be revoiu- 
tionary. The instrument was devised with profound care. 
Every change made in it should be made with care equally 
profound. That it should be burked in the dark won’t do. 
Yet by methods something like that do its critics seem to 
purpose to annul it. 


Japanese Incidents . 

Mr. Doorry is probably right in his conviction that a 
good many Japanese are easy to provoke; and, it may be 
added, that the Jabor-unionists on the Pacific coast are very 
provoking. Nevertheless, it is certain that there is about 
as much politics in the attitude of the Japanese who, at home 
and on the coast, are trying to create trouble, as there is in 
the attitude of our own politicians who are backing the 
trouble-makers in San Francisco. It is said that the pro- 
gressives in Japan are trying to oust Aoxt from Washington, 
and to beat the government at Tokio on the American issue, 
but perhaps the good sense of the Foreign Minister, Hay- 
ASHI, will have more weight with his own people than Mr. 
RooseveLtt and Mr. Root have yet been able to exert upon 
the schoo] board and other city authorities of San Francisco. 
The Hague conference will hope so.° 





He goes an to say that, as a matter of fact, the States are 
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New Light- on Canada’s Resources 


THE June number of the American Review of Reviews contains 
no fewer than four articles which, taken together, present a 
complete survey of the agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
capabilities-of the Canadian Dominion, from the view-point of the 
latest statistics. The facts seem to justify the forecast that the 
development of Canada will constitute the most remarkable eco- 
nomic phenomenon of the twentieth century. Let us glance, for 
example, at the data concerning the agricultural possibilities of 
the Northwestern provinces, and the mineral industries of the 
Dominion: ~ 

It is unquestionably true that the great colonizing achieve- 
ment performed by the United States during ‘the nine- 
teenth century, to wit, thé transformation of the West from a 
savage wilderness to a settled, orderly, prosperous, and populous 
community, is now being repeated north of the forty-ninth parallel 
by Canada. As recently as 1868 the Hudson’s Bay Company still 
ruled over a vast empire reaching from Labrador to the Pacific, 
wherein commerce of all kinds, excepting the fur trade, was non- 
existent. A narrow belt of cultivated land along the rivers near 
Port Gary raised sufficient food for the meagre population; the 
nearest railway was hundreds of miles to the south; and the 
great fertile plains of the Far West were given up to the Indians, 
the buffalo, and the fur-traders. To-day, after the lapse of only 
three and a half decades, these vast plains of the Northwest 
contain nearly a million inhabitants. In five years the popula- 
tion has doubled, and there is no room to doubt that the ratio 
of growth will be maintained for many years to come. The set- 
tlement of farming-lands has been followed by a corresponding 
expansion of towns and cities. Winnipeg, which in 1871 was a lit- 
tle frontier outpost, contains, according to the municipal estimate 
of 1907, no fewer than 111,000 residents. In four years the 
annual Dominion revenues from customs, excise, and _ post-office 
receipts at this place have increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
while the bank clearings have risen from a quarter of a billion 
to half a billion dollars> Nor is Winnipeg the only considerable 
city in the prairie provinces. Both Calgary and Edmonton have 
good ground for looking forward to a population of one hundred 
thousand apiece in the course of a few years, while Regina (the 
capital of Saskatchewan), Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and Brandon 
are all certain to become large towns within another decade. 

Even more eloquent testimony to the progress of the Canadian 
Northwest is furnished by the growing railway system. By the 
end of 1878 only sixty-four miles of railway track had been laid 
in that region. At present, there are in Western Canada no fewer 
than 4400. miles of track operated by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and 2489 by its rival, the Canadian Northern Railway. The 
new transcontinental railway now being built by the Canadian 
government, the Grand Trunk Pacific, will begin to operate sections 
of its western line during the present season. It is further to 
be noted that as late as 1896 only 2412 Americans emigrated to 
Canada.. During the ten following years no fewer than 272,000 
persons have left the United States to become residents of the 
Northwest provinces. The spectacle has convinced the inhabitants 
of Quebec, Ontario, and of the British Isles that if Western 
Canada is good enough for “ Yankees” it is good enough also for 
them. The result has been a steadily increasing immigration from 
the British Isles, until the inflow from that quarter now exceeds, 
by many thousands~a year, the arrivals from the United States. 
The Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Slavic peoples likewise are now 
strongly represented in Northwestern Canada. In the ten-year 
period from 1896 to 1906 there were 310,000 immigrants from 
Great Britain, and 248,000 from non-English-speaking countries, 
chiefly those belonging to Continental Europe. The significance 
of the fact that the three provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, have together an area of some 550,000 square miles is 
scarcely appreciated until we call to mind that they represent 
a territory as large as the original thirteen States of the American 
Union plus the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. For 846 miles 
these provinces abut on the American border, and they run thence 
northward from 300 to 500 miles. Nor is it probable that any- 
where on the earth’s surface is there a superficies of @qual ex- 
tent which possesses a higher percentage of tillable soil. Wheat 
is, of course, the staple product of the Canadian Northwest, and 
there is no better test of fertility. Reviewing the official returns 
for the three prairie provinces above named, for, eight years 
(1898-1905), Mr. Joun W. Daror, editor of the Manitoba Free 
Press, finds that there was an average yield of 19.73 bushels per 
acre, which, for land cropped year after year, without any resort 
to fertilizers, is an uncommonly high rate. The official average 
for Minnesota during the last census period was but 14.2 bushels 
per gere, and that for Iowa only 14.7 per’acre. In 1905 no fewer 
than 3,849,000 acres in Western Canada were sown to wheat, 
and the yield was 83,500,000 bushels, an average for that year 
of over 21 bushels to the acre. The output last year was much 
larger. To handle this enormous quantity of wheat there are 
1015 interior elevators, with a storage capacity of 27,683,000 
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bushels, and ten terminal elevators, which can hold 18,200,000 
bushels. In addition, there are ninety-three three-roller flour- 
mills able to turn out 18,500 barrels a day. We should add that 
the yearly output of cattle shows a growth in keeping with the 
general advance of the country. Last year no fewer than 
135,000 head of cattle came into Winnipeg from the Cana- 
dian Northwest, of which 85,000 went forward to the British 
market. 

Turning to Canada’s mineral industries, we find Mr. F. J. 
Nicoias, editor of the publications of the Dominion Geological 
Survey, computing the quantity of gold which has been taken 
out of the Canadian Klondike region at $120,000,000, and the out- 
put of silver extracted in 1906 from the Cobalt district alone at 
$10,000,000. The production of copper in British Columbia 
amounted, in 1906, to nearly 40,000,000 pounds, and large de- 
posits of copper have lately been discovered in southern Yukon. 
Of nickel ‘the Dominion produced, last year, enough to supply 
practically all the world’s requirements of this metal, with the 
exception of the contribution made by New Caledonia. Mr. D. B. 
Dowtina, of the Canadian Geological Survey, has computed that 
from the coal areas already known in Alberta alone there is a pos- 
sibility of extracting 150,000,000,000 tons, and in Saskatchewan 
over 26,000,000,000 tons, though most of the latter combustible 
is possibly lignite of an inferior quality. The iron production of 
Canada is at present far from proportionate to the value of its 
iron-ore deposits. A quarter of a million tons a year is ap- 
proximately Canada’s average output of iron ore, which seems 
small indeed, compared with the 44,500,000 tons annually produced 
in the United States. On the whole, it must be acknowledged that 
the mineral production of the Canadian Dominion is, for the 
present, inconsiderable compared with that of the United 
States or of Australia. But there seems to be no doubt that, 
with the extension of railways to coal and iron bearing areas, 
it will become a larger factor in the mineral output of the 
world. ‘ 

In an article on the relations of Canada and the United States, 
Mr. P. T. M’Gratn is likely to astonish American readers when 
he points out that Canada’s mercantile marine is now the fourth 
largest In the world, being neatly equal to that of Japan, and 
greater than the merchant navies of Russia and Spain put to- 
gether. Scarcely less surprising is the fact that although 
Canada contains but 6,000,000 inhabitants, she is the third best 
customer of the United States, being surpassed in this respect 
by Great Britain and Germany alone. Canadians seem warranted 
in acclaiming their country the richest in the world to-day, when 
we keep in view that her foreign trade per head of the population 
is two and a half times as great as is that of the United States, 
while she has no war debt, no pension roll, no costly navy, and 
makes but a small outlay for military purposes. Although she 
is not conspicuously a manufacturing country, yet the output of her 
factories in 1900 was valued at $481,000,000, or within $30,000,000 
of the combined value of the agricultural, dairying, mineral, 
forest, and fishing industries of the Dominion. The worth of the 
Dominion’s fisheries, however, should not be underestimated. In 
1906 all the fisheries of the United States, with their 83,000,000 
inhabitants, were valued at $57,727,000, while those of Canada, 
with only 6,000,000 people, were computed at $29,479,000—ex- 
clusive of Newfoundland, which, with only 230,000 inhabit- 
ants, possesses fisheries valued annually at ten millions of 
dollars. 

It will surprise no one that Canada should have at last decided 
against a policy of reciprocity with the United States, when we 
note that her foreign trade has grown during the last ten years 
from $239,000,000 to $552,000,000, and is now two and a half times 
per head that of the great American republic. The expansion 
of her home market is attested by the statistics of her economic 
prosperity. Last year her railroads, in which $1,289,000,000 are 
invested, carried 30,000,000 passengers and 102,000,000 ‘tons of 
freight and earned $106,000,000. The paid-up capital of the banks 
in the Dominion is $83,000,000, and the sum of their assets is 
$767,000,000. The savings of the people on deposit in chartered 
banks amounted in the aggregate at the same date to $85 per 
head against $4 in 1855, and the former figure does not include 
investments in private banks, loan and trust companies, and kin- 
dred organizations. In 1905 the revenue of the Dominion was 
$71,000,000 for 6,000,000 people; in 1855 the revenue of the 
United States was but $65,000,000 for 27,006,000 people. No bet- 
ter proof could be afforded of the immensely greater purchasing 
power of Canada to-day than was possessed by our republic half 
a century ago. In view of these facts, it is not strange that 
Canada shou!d face the future with supreme confidence. It re- 
mains to add that the opening of the short route to Europe by 
way of Hudson Bay—a route which will be open for five months 
in the year, and will shorten the distance between Liverpool and 
the Western shippers of grain by about 2000 miles—is now 
definitely assured, no fewer than six railways to Port Churchill, 
the best of the Hudson Bay harbors, having been already 
chartered. 

































































































The Back Yard in June 


e 

THERE is a stately manor-house in Leicestershire, England, 
whose inmates rejoiced in an American friend who, after fifteen 
years’ residence in England, was still wont to beg, “ Do let’s have 
tea in. the back yard.’”’ And what a back yard it was, with its 
emerald-velvet lawn bordered by a neat gravel walk! Beyond 
that stretched long beds of graduated hardy flowers. The tall 
dahlias and hollyhocks at the back, the delphiniums and fox- 
glove and phlox and sweet-williams, the masses of poppies, 
anemones, lilies, and, lower down, nasturtiums and clove-pinks, 
made a thicket of bloom in front of the mellow garden walls. 
And the lawn stretched on and on, until it came to a border of 
baby willows, holding hands, as they always do in England, and 
peeping over into a tiny, clear runnel with bright pebbles under 
the water, and beyond that lay meadows and meadows and meadows, 
in a leisurely, summery stretch, under the dim, soft, white, low- 
hanging, dreamy English skies that drench the landscape in half- 
watery rays of sunlight.. It was difficult to look and believe one- 
self only fifteen minutes from the county’s most bustling city. 

June is the month when such memories haunt the imagination, 
Even the tiniest Devon village has its stone and stucco cottages 
draped in masses of purple clematis; and who that has seen helio- 
trope growing in a luxuriant vine twined about white pillars ever 
forgets the wonder of its color and odor? 

Beauty is a matter of age and culture. 


“No spring nor summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face,” 


writes the most daring of poets. Even the sharp, clear atmosphere 
in our young land makes beauty harder to compass, and .yvet 
those of brave spirit will never quite give over the warfare, but 
will live ever in the fond hope of transforming the real city back 
yard into an echo of the cottage gardens of Devon, or of little, 
beauteous, straggling Broodway in Gloucestershire. 

To the amateur aspirant of a garden in the back yard the ways 
are stony, the pitfalls many, and the month of June a season to 
stay one’s heartache with memories. The mass of glory for which 
one has worked is like to show bare patches, and blossoming has 
an unlooked-for habit of being very spasmodic. The worst thing 
that can befall such amateur is to have listened to the advice of 
the old-fashioned gardener who suggests plants few and far be- 
tween. Even in the littlest back yard, if one’s dream is of 
a riot and a mass of flowers, it is ‘better to buy one’s 
plants by the half-hundred than by: the dozen, and to be wildly 
extravagant with manure in the autumn and plant-food in the 
early weeks of spring. If one plants too thickly it is easy enough 
to weed out and give nnnecessary roots to one’s neighbor. If one 
has any sort of a showing, neighbors become emulous, and are 
anxious to try one’s plan, and so, like the summer vagrant who 
said he always lent out his cow to his friends for the three sum- 
mer months, thereby gaining credit as a beneficent person and 
getting the cow taken care of into the bargain, one’s gains are 
double. But when the June sun lights upon too thinly planted a 
back yard the ill is irremediable, and one can only hold one’s 
hands and vow to be extravagant ever after. Meanwhile, the 
clock ticks out the little lives of men, and to have lost the dream 
of one June is a serious matter; all too serious a matter when 
one has reached the age when the blossoming of the back yard 
stands well to the front of one’s interest, when the emotional and 
the ambitious interests are asleep in the dim background of the 
mind, when the little babies are large, self-important individuals 
with vital pursuits of their own that shut us out, and when our 
most vehement demand upon life is that some little measure of 
placidity and beauty shall edge the path on which we “ebb out 
with them who homeward go.” 

To be sure, there are said to be in the world some gardeners who 
save pot-grown plants for the sake of the penurious amateur; but 
there is something like accepted defeat in this refuge, and it is 
nobler to sprinkle pansy and scarlet-sage seed, and do a great 
deal of extra watering, and push off the barriers of dreamland 
until September. After all, he who has studied life deeply knows 
that it is better to look forward than to rest upon achieve- 
me:.t. Remove the pricking contrast between what we desire and 
what we haye, and man becomes as incapable of true joy as a 
potato. The truest joy is to continue working with unconquerable 
hope and unremittent faith. 

Pansies, it-cannot be too often reiterated, though to say it began 
with ExizaBetH in Germany long ago, can be sown broadcast all 
over the rose-beds without detriment to the rose-bushes; and they 
lift such cheery, velvety little faces on their stiff backbones, and 
seem so self-confident and pleased with their own beauty, that one 
wonders how the awkward Germans dared call them “ little step- 
mothers.” Such a stepmother could not but be an agreeable 
addition to the most mutinous of families. 

Sometimes, too, a wood-flower will consent to being transplanted 
into a shady corner of the garden, and to hunt it up means a jaunt 
among all the shy dwellers whom there are none to praise and very 
few to love. It is a painful thought that the tenderest, the most 
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fragile and beautiful blossoms blush unseen so far as human 


eyes go, and one half hopes that there are hierarchies of angels ~ 


with various tastes and habits, and that not all of them are 
so rapt in seraphic contemplation, but that some of the lesser ones 
whisk about in the woods, playing at hide-and-seek and rejoicing 
in the columbines and lady-slippers. \ 

There are some things that should be in the back yard for odor’s 
sake, and amongst these should be a honeysuckle vine and a moon- 
flower. To him that hath an arbor this is easy, and the result pic- 
turesque, but to those who are blessed with only a hideous clothes- 
hanger, it is possible to apply the ribs of a broken umbrella to 
holding the revolving hanger stationary, and to train up the yines 
about the middle pole, and then let them throw their tendrils out- 
ward over all the ugly wood till one has a quivering, green, and 
living tall mushroom instead of a Jean and hideous defacement. 
Mignonette, clove-pinks, and lemon verbena belong to the group 
one tends for odors, and love-in-the-mist one sows in masses in a 
corner all for its pretty name. Sweet-basil, if one can find it 
anywhere in the world still, ought to be in the garden for the 
love of SHELLEY and KEATS; and one says SHELLEY first advisedly, 
for the little lyric beginning, 

“Madonna, wherefore sendest thou 
Sweet-basil and mignonette?” 


is more lovesome than all the woes of Isabella and her gruesome 
pot. 
But when all is said and done, these back yards are only good to 
waken the memories and the heartaches of those who keep still 
in their mind’s eye and heart’s core the cottage gardens of South 
Devon or the wonderful gardens of Broodway in Gloucestershire. 





Personal and Pertinent 


A BRONZE statue of THoMAS FRANCIS BAYARD is to be unveiled 
at Wilmington on June 22. GrovegR CLEVELAND will make the 
principal address, and Judge Grorce Gray will preside, The 
statue, modelled by Miss Erriz STiLLMAN, of London, was given 
anonymously to a memoria] association, which has attended to 
setting it up at the entrance to Rockford Park. 


We quoted last week at some length what the London Spectator 
says of Mark TWAIN, who is over there to receive an honorary 
degree from the University of Oxford. The Spectator begins its 
eulogy by saying that in honering the great American writer 
Oxford honors herself, and that such a distinction as an honorary de- 
gree is offered in hearty recognition of the name, not only of a 
man of letters, but one who has set an example of upright, brave, 
and strenuous living. It ends its appreciative article by the asser- 
tion that “ Mark TwaAIn, of American writers, stands for all that 
Englishmen like best.” And yet, notwithstanding the halo and the 
incense, if is reasonable to expect to weleome back the same simple, 
philosophic, phosphorescent, white-clad gentleman who went abroad 
the other day to accept the proffered kindness of his English kin. 


Mrs. CHaApWIcK, Admiral CHApwick’s wife, is exhibiting in 
London an invention of which she is the author. This is a device 
for the carrying of wounded from fields of battle, and while the 
friends of peace who are now enjoying the remeeting of the 
Hague tribunal hope that the time is coming when there will 
be no battle-fields from which it will be necessary ‘to carry the 
wounded, the time is not yet here, Mrs. CHADWICK is said to have 


made an admirable instrumentality for the conveyance of stricken 


men with as much comfort as they can expect to enjoy after they 
have been hit by a bullet. The Cuapwicks both have pleasant and 
useful occupations now that the admiral has retired. Instead of 
sitting around the club at Washington with some other shelved 
sea-dogs, playing whist, grow?ing over the authorities, and ob- 
jecting to things, he is a park commissioner of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and is actively engaged in trying to set up there a model 
municipal government, while Mrs. Cyapwick has been doing 
something that will relieve the suffering of those who may be 
unfortunate enough to be the victims of the guns of the admiral’s 
successors in the navy. Mrs. CHADWICK’s invention is making as 
deep an impression on the minds of the peace-lovers, in London, 
as the admiral, then a commander, used to make in LOWELL’s and 
Puecps’s time on the minds of the English statesmen and warriors. 
Then he was naval attaché to our London legation, sent abroad 
to study their new war-ships. 


A long line of ancestral acuteness has finally resulted in some 
of the most searching provisions of the Publie Utilities bill. It 
is well known that one of the most diligent and astute authors of 
this measure was E. B.. WHITNey, who was an Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States with Mr. O1ney and, afterwards, 
with Mr. Jupson Harmon. Bad as that law seems to be to many 
lawyers, it may be assumed that there are precedents that can 
be cited to sustain every clause that Wuxitney drew, so that 
the cases that will be brought against it must be well prepared if 
they are to have any chance of success. Mr. WHITNEY has al- 
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ways had a strong leaning against railroad corporations, and per- 
haps he inherited the disposition, He harks back to Roger SHer- 
MAN, who didn’t like the rule of Great Britain over these colonies, 
while the side branches of his connections bear such fruit as the 
SHERMANS, the Evartses, and the Hoars. His father did not 
engage his mind in the radical policies of the day, but while his 
relatives were concerned in promoting abolitionism, or escaping 
from enraged slave-owners at Charleston, or “ marching through 
Georgia,” he was busying himself at Yale in untangling the re- 
lationships existing. between the various parts of speech of all 
known languages. -This younger Mr. WHITNEY has always been 
a Democrat, and was, therefore, a cause of much regret to his 
relative, Senator Hoar, He strede into the fight against the 
surface railroads of New York a number of years ago, and he 
may be called the father, or the elder brother, of the present 
wholesale, and very popular, transfer system, He is the lawyer 
who is at the bottom of the upsetting of the apportionment law, 
‘in upsetting that caused such keen distress of mind to the patriot 
statesmen at Albany, who are called the “Old Guard” by the 
disrespectful. Governor Huanes has the profoundest confidence in 
him, and so WuHITNEY’s radical provisions in the Publie Utilities 
bill seem to the Governor capable of defence. Wuirney’s friend- 
ships are entirely non-partisan. He has a faith that is beautiful 
in two Yale men—* BILL” Tarr and ArrHurR Hap.ey; he is a Yale 
man himself. 


In England sons and grandsons have a way of repeating the in- 
tellectual achievements of their sires, in the universities and in 
politics, that we have not yet acquired on this side of the water, 
although we started pretty fairly with the Apams family. For 
example: the two AsquiTus, father and son, have done about the 
same things, run the same races, and won the same blue ribbons, 
the son emulating the father about thirty years afterwards. In 
1870, Mr. H. H. AsquitH took a scholarship at Balliol; in 1897, 
Mr. RayMonp AsquiTH, the son, won the exhibition at Balliol. 
The father was first in “mods” in 1872, the son in 1898; the 
father took the Craven scholarship in 1874, the son in 1898; 
the father was first in “Greats” in 1874, the son in 1900; the 
father gained a fellowship of Balliol in 1874, the son a feilow- 
ship of All Souls’ in 1902. The father was president of the Ox- 
ford Union in 1874, the son in 1902. It only remains for the son 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer about the year 1935. Then we 
have W. G. C. GLADSTONE, who is the grandson of the G. O. M., 
and who is now president of the Oxford Union. He is not only 
the great debater of the Union, as his grandfather was, but he 
was so at Eton, as was also his grandfather. This is what the 
Isis says of him: 

The achievements of his political career did not begin nor will 


they end at the Union. His energy and enthusiasm enlivened the - 


meetings of a house debating society at Eton. His insatiable love 
of political warfare has carried him to provincial platforms, and to 
office in the Palmerston and Shaftesbury Clubs. 

Such places, though surely vanities, are apt to be awe-inspiring; 
and we sympathize with the rather timid foreigner who was intro- 
duced to our Idol, and hastily stammered out, “ Aha, you are ze 
Congo Atrocity!” This accusation is cruel, to say the least of 
it; for when he is not “addressing the house” Mr. GLADSTONE is 
as mild as a gazelle. He would not be rude or discourteous even 
to a Congo trader. He would offer him chocolates. 

Of course, Mr. GLApsToNE had a grandfather. So had most of us. 
But our grandfathers were ordinary grandfathers and wore low 
collars. Thus it came about that our Idol’s business in life was 
predestined to be shooting, and his recreation politics, 


This is the difference between Dr. Wittiam J, Lona’s theory 
of animal deportment and that of Mr. Joun BuRRovGHs, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. BurroveHs in the course of an interview re- 
ported in the New York Times of June 8: 


Lone has a theory that there is a great deal of individual 
charaeter among the birds and beasts. e takes great credit to 
himself for liaving “ diseovered” the individuality of the animals. 
He deelares that there are woodeocks and woodcocks, lynxes and 
lynxes, deer and other deer. That is to say, that an old trapper 
who has seen deer and wolves all his life, and knows their habits 
far better than Lone will know them in a million years—he. says 
that the old fellow has no right to any conclusions as to what a 
bear or a wolf will do under certain: prescribed circumstances; 
that some specimens will do one thing, and some another. - 

This theory I and all naturalists and all hunters and trappers 
and all woodsmen deny utterly and absolutely. We have been 
observing the. wild beasts a great many years; man has been 
observing them for a good many hundr of thousands of years, 
and it has remained for Dr. Lona now in the fulness of time to 
discover that the whole race has been wrong in its immemorial 
conclusion that the wild beasts behave each in accordance with 
the instinet, developed through long ages, of its kind. 

And the crux of the matter is right there. We can’t account at 
all for the lives and behavior of the beasts without allowing for 
instinet. Lone can’t, by endowing them with -reason, account for 
all the features of their lives and behaviors, I wonder if he knows 
anything whatever of the principles of evolution and development— 
the principles by means of which all men of science now freely 
admit all living creation has progressed, each race and tribe and 
genus, to the position it at this moment occupies? Does he know 
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anything of that? Does he know that it has taken ages to develop 
each instinct—the least, the most minute? Through long cen- 
turies of the struggle for existence, each developing breed has 
learned the things necessary for its survival. The preservative 
and progressive instincts have been created, of course, through 
slight, very slight, variations which proved advantageous, You 
know your Darwin—everybody knows it but Dr. Lone,—so I 
needn’t illustrate. The point is that instincts have been a long 
time in the making, and that departures from them, advances upon 
them, are rare and exceedingly slight. 


Correspondence 


DOES COLONEL WATTERSON “ GUESS ” 
Rome, Ga., May 24, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—In speaking of Colonel Henry Watterson this week you 
say, “the convention, he guesses, will not want Hughes.” Does 
the Colonel really use Senator Lodge’s “ strong, terse, English” 
word, guess? I don’t reckon so, 

I am, sir, A ee eas |S 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED IN TORPEDOES 
Irnaca, N. Y., May 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—At the coming peace conference at The Hague, the laws 
and customs of maritime warfare are to be discussed, I want 
to ask you if anything has ever been said, in deliberation of this 
subject, regarding an agreement between the different Powers 
providing that all torpedoes used at sea should have attached to 
them some automatic device which, after they had been in the 
water a certain length of time, would either destroy the explosive 
or sink the torpedo, so that it would not float about, a constant 
danger to all shipping. 

There is a provision in international law against the use of 
floating mines in neutral waters, and I cannot see why the same 
reasoning should not apply to the use of torpedoes, for if they 
miss their mark and are allowed to drift about, they virtually 
become floating mines. The realization of this danger has had 
a great deal to do with the talk of prohibiting naval operations 
on the so-called “ocean highways.” During the Russo-Japanese 
war, a number of vessels and junks were destroyed by striking 
floating explosives that were thought by some to have been tor- 
pedoes. which had drifted a great distance from the place where 
they had been discharged. You will also remember the hesitancy 
on the part of our merchant marine, because of this danger, to 
navigate Cuban waters directly after the Spanish war. The above 
instances are insignificant when we consider the extent to which 
the commerce of Europe would be endangered if a war should oceur, 
such as one between England and Germany. The use of torpedoes 
would surely play an important part in the naval operations, and 


.undoubtedly a large number of them would be allowed to drift 


about in the water through which most of the commerce with 
the rest of Europe must necessarily pass. 

The mechanical construction of such a torpedo, which would 
sink after it had been in the water a certain length of time, 
would be very simple. It would be only necessary to place in the 
shell or hull a plug made of some slowly soluble substance which 
would dissolve and allow the air-chamber to fill with water, caus 
ing the torpedo to sink. The same thing could also be accomplished 
by a clockwork mechanism that would open a valve after a cer- 
tain time. , 

We would like very much to have your opinion of this idea. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES BARNETT. 


THE FITNESS OF MR. ROOT 

LL., Fune 1, 1907. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: aera ant Se “i 
Sir,—I write to congratulate you upon your mention of the 
fitness of Secretary Root for the Presidency. He is undoubtedly 
the most able man before the nation to-day, but for that reason, 
fundamentally, has about as much chance of election as you or I. 
The Chicago Tribune seemed for a while to be venturing a timorous 
foot upon the thin ice of a Root hoom, but even that esteemed 
contemporary seems now to have wrapped the mantle of silence 
about it and gone its way. We who have the courage of our con- 
vietions may well say of the Secretary of Staie that “it is better 

to be great than be President.” - 
I am, sir, 
Ratrpn B, MItrer. 


‘ THE RESTORED CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN 
° TON, * ° °. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: raglan aaaliatas 
Str,—It seems rather curious to me that in the article on James- 
town in the June Harper no mention was made of the new and 
beautiful little chureh which has been built there by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America. E. M. Wheelwright, of 
Boston, did it and it is a gem. It was presented to the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities on May 11. I 
think that the writer had evidently not visited Jamestown Island 
lately. The church is of brick, and a copy or restoration of the 
original church, and built on the foundation. 
I am, sir, E. G. W. 
’ 











































































































Judge Fremont Wood and the Haywood Jury in Court. More 
than 160 Talesmen were Examined before a Jury was obtained 


Haywood listening stolidly to Orchard’s Testimony. Directly in Front 
and to the Right of Haywood are his Counsef, Richardson ‘and Darrow 


THE MOMENTOUS HAYWOOD TRIAL IN IDAHO 


SCENES IN THE COURT-ROOM DURING THE COURSE OF THE AMAZING: NARRATION OF THE 
CHIEF WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION, HARRY ORCHARD, THE CONFESSED HIRED ASSASSIN 





Harry Orchard, the imperturbable Mur- G. A. Pettibone, a former Member of the 
derer and alleged Tool of the Federation Federation, behind the Bars in Boise 





Charles H. Moyer, President of William D. Haywood, Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
the Federation, in the Jail-yard eration, the Defendant aow on Trial, in his Cell 


ACCUSER AND ACCUSED 


THE OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS IN JAIL AT BOISE, AND THE WITNESS 
WHOSE CONFESSION CHARGES THEM WITH IMPLICATION IN A CAMPAIGN OF ASSASSINATION 
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HOW THE WEST DEALT 


WITH ONE LABOR UNION 


THE “INDUSTRIAL WORKMEN OF THE WORLD,” AN OUTLAW 
LABOR ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN NEVADA, TYRANNIZED THE 
STATE UNTIL THE MINE-OPERATORS AROSE AND CRUSHED IT 


By BARTON 


HE trial of William D. Haywood for the murder of former 

Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, has attracted universal 

attention to labor corditions west of the Rockies. The 

methods of the Western Federation of Miners in conduct- 

ing their labor battles with the mine operators of Idaho and 
Colorado will also be on trial with Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone, 
three officers of the Federation. 

Of equal interest has been the desperate struggle of the Indus- 
trial Workmen of the World, an outlaw labor organization, which 
the mine operators of southern Nevada has struggled with for 
several years and finally crushed out of existence. Once the 
dominant labor power in the sage-brush State, this band of “ Debs 
Socialists,” as it was colloquially referred to, has been effectually 
put down; and, as Haywood stands in the dock for murder, so do 
two members of the Navada outlaw union, while eight of their 
fellow members are in jail charged with conspiracy to murder. 

During the stormiest days of the labor troubles in Idaho and 
Colorado, when the Western Federation of Miners was embroiled 
with the mine operators of Colorado and Idaho, the Industrial 
Workmen of the World mushroomed into existence. The I. W. W., 
as it was popularly known west of the Rockies, was made up of 
the worst elements among labor agitators. Eugene V. Debs was a 
sort of godfather to this association of “bad men” and avowed 
anarchists, and many of the crimes committed by the members of 
this so-called union were charged to the Western Federation of 
Miners. This was, however, as.much the fault as the misfortune of 
-the miners’ association, as it countenanced the I. W. W., and voted 
it sympathy in its desperate warfare against the mine operators 
and every responsible interest in the big mining camps. 

In a State where there is no militia and where citizens’ com- 
mittees and hired Pinkerton detectives must serve as police, a 
band of avowed anarchists of a vicious type that for almost two 
years dominated industrial conditions in a peculiarly wild western 
fashion, has been disorganized and discredited without thought of 
Federal interference or request of Presidential proclamation. 
Facing threats of wholesale murder, riot and dynamiting, and a 
repetition of Cripple Creek outrages, the better elements of the 
big mining camps fought grimly throughout the winter of 1906- 
1907 to down this nondescript union of two thousand men. That 
they won a dignified and bloodless victory shows that the drastic 
frontier methods of storied bad lands are no longer necessary. It 
should also serve as a warning to all labor organizations who allow 
violent agitators to 
lead them into the 
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stage of the struggle. The single purpose that called into exist- 
ence the Mine Operators and Business Men’s Protective Organiza- 
tion of Esmeralda County was to destroy the power of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and this was accomplished, though it 
cost the complete paralysis of every local industry for many weeks. 

The leaders of the I. W. W. bullied and threatened in vain. One 
murder was committed in the hope of provoking general disorder 
and riot, when, it was based, the chief enemies of the union could 
be slain in the confusion. This crime was dealt with in a vigorous, 
but dignified manner. The murderer was immediately seized, 
marched to Hawthorne, and lodged in the county jail with more 
order and decorum than often obtains in kid-gloved communities 
where there is ample constabulary to enforce the laws. Other I. 
W. W. agitators, who in their desperate case had planned a whole- 
sale killing, were rounded up by camp vigilantes and Pinkerton 
detectives and indicted for conspiracy to murder. They will be 
prosecuted as vigorously as Idaho hopes to prosecute the officers of 
the Federation of Miners indicted for committing the brutal slay- 
ing of Governor Steunenberg. ‘ 

At the time Governor Steunenberg was made the victim of a 
bomb exploded by an alleged union assassin, the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners was affiliated with the then straggling bodies of 
Debs Socialists, who called themselves variously the Independent 
Workmen of the World, the Industrial Workmen of the World, and 
the Industrial Workers of the World; finally choosing the last 
title. The choice of “workers” was singularly apt, too, for a 
large percentage of the I. W. W. members and agitators were not 
workmen, and were indeed “workers” in the sense the word is 
used in under-world vernacular. 

The Industrial Workers of the World were organized by fol- 
lowers of Eugene V. Debs, who worship the red flag as their 
emblem, and in public meeting spit upon and insult the Stars and 
Stripes. The I. W. W. was born about the time of the Coeur d’Alene 
outrages, when it gathered to its membership the most violent 
agitators of the Western Federation of Miners. It established 
small branches in Colorado when that State was torn by violent 
mining riots, but it never became a menacing power by itself until 
it invaded the gold fields of Nevada. 

There it rose into prominence by methods that could only obtain 
in frontier communities of the sort that have fungated in the 
bleak, waterless high altitudes of the Gredt Basin for the past 
seven years. The organization grew out of industrial chaos. Such 
a condition existed 
for a_ considerable 
period, and the I. W. 





way of thugs and 
assassins. 

During the months 
that the Industrial 
Workers of the World 
held tyrannical sway 
in the booming towns 
of Tonopah and Gold- 
field there were many 
murders, or rather’ 
assassinations, that 
were publicly boasted 
of as I. W. W. dis- 
cipline. Men who re- 
fused to join or 
recognize the so-called 
union were kidnapped 
from the camps and 
turned adrift on the 
trackless alkali plains 
to die of starvation 
and thirst if they, 
were not fortunate 
enough to stumble 
upon some trail or 
spur of railroad 
track. The solid in- 
terests were slow in 
organizing to meet 
the menace of I. W. 
W. tyranny. They 








W. flourished to amaz- 
ing strength in light 
of the absolutely wan- 
ton tyranny it exer- 
cised in the first flush 
of its power. The or- 
ganizers of the so- 
called union original- 
ly called themselves 
Debs Socialists. In a 
vague way they pos- 
sessed the idea that 
Socialism-means that 
ideal state of society 
in which the em- 
ployer of labor be- 
comes labor’s — slave. 
Beginning with this 
paradox and reason- 
ing in intricate cir- 
cles they next seized 
at random the pre- 
mise that all labor 
should be jumbled 
upon one level, with 
out any distinction of 
eraft or skill. The 
common  day-laborer 
should take rank 
with the master 











were all the more 
securely banded __ to- 
gether when they 


An Example of the “ Union’s’” Methods 


craftsman. Lacking 
skill, more drastic 
methods should serve 


did organize, how- THE OFFICE OF THE GOLDFIELD “ SUN.” THE AUTHOR AND PAUL COWLES, SUPER- —free-lancing with a 
ever, and they never INTENDENT OF THE WESTERN SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, PHOTOGRAPHED bludgeon, if necessary. 
flinched or considered FOR VISITING THE EDITOR OF THE PAPER, L. C. BRANSON, AND POSTED TO BE “ RUN As a matter of 
compromise at any OUT OF TOWN ” fact the Industrial 
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Workers of the World, while calling itself a union, is the avowed 
enemy of unionism. Its object is to absorb all the unions into a 
polyglot body of workers. The bartender and the “ booster” (the 
man who tends the free-lunch counter in a saloon) are “ workers ” 
in this organization, and so are “stew-bums,” the riffraff who 
sweep out the saloons and gambling-houses in the early morning 
hours. The locomotive engineer, the electrician, mechanic, or any 
other skilled artisan is a “ worker” and nothing more. In Gold- 
field a waiter in a dance hall of the bedraggled scarlet type 
familiar to- mining camps was permitted, when chosen walking 
delegate, to dictate to mine-foremen, printers, carpenters, masons, 
and skilled artificers of various trades how they should conduct 
themselves in their trade relations with employers. If the em- 
ployer offended any of the nondescript rabble banded together as 
“workers” he was disciplined either by boycott or some more 
drastic measure, such 
as “being run out” 
of town. Several 
were murdered. 

Social conditions 
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Most created in his most rabid moments. He had one stereotyped 
address on what he called the “ heinyousness of infested interests ” 
which delighted his rabble audiences of fellow ‘‘ workers.” 

Revolution, terrorism, and assassination (if expedient) is the 
keynote of the I. W. W. propaganda. The early disciples of this 
red brand of socialism went forth on the desert and converted; 
sometimes by the persuasion cf lurid eloquence, more often with a 
bludgeon and a threat of murder. Their dogmas were not ham- 
pered by any code of law or ethics. Few of the toilers who jour- 
neyed to the camp in the boom days had the temerity to disregard 
a request to join the “union.” Murders in saloon and dance-hall 
brawls and assassinations on the lonely trails that thread the 

waste of sage-brush plains environing the camps were common. 
They were referred to then as LW. IW. discipline. 

The officers of the “ union” boasted that when any “ dirty work ” 
had to be done to 
“correct” or “ dis- 
courage” those who 
refused to become 
“workers,” or who 
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then were almost 
primal. Whatever of 
class there was was 
subject to revolution- 


few months penniless 
‘ Ss “ame 
men of wealth and 





r) 


ary changes In 
adventurer became 





importance. A 
tramp Indian of the 
sage-brush wastes lo- 
cated the first big 
claim, and became 
rich and famous—for 
a little while. Then 
the “ wolves” got him 
and he was devoured. 
George Wingfield, a 
boy in years, but 
many times a man in 
really wild western 
experiences, rose from 
the humble state of 
faro-dealer to the ex- 


or be run out of town. 


not known here. They 
bers of the American Federation to a man. 


The |. W. W. men who made the call are Joe Smith, walking delegate for the anarchists; a 
man named Tims who is a member of the fire department, and another party whose name is to “ draw’ 
demanded that every employe join their band of conspirators which flour- 
ishes under the name of a union. This demand includes printers and pressmen, who are mem- 


Now it is up to the dirty scoundrels to start something. The Sun is ready for the scoundrels. 
Come on, you cowards, if you are looking for trouble! the exact antithesis 


attacked the organiza- 
tion, there would be 


Dmecsanpiecs aavana. PREpay eV) pacnnd AUOUNT 81, 

no dearth of* volun- 
teers at the eall. 
Dozens of a familiar 
type of Western bad 
men were always 

ready to respond. 
They were not the 
heroic, storied bad 
men whose rough ex- 
teriors covered warm, 
generous hearts; who 
were even meticulous 
in their scruples re- 


A committee of the Coldfield I. W. W. called at The Coldfield Sun office 
today and notified four employes that they must join the 1.W.W. by tomorrow deal” 


garding the “square 
in a gun-fight 
—always giving the 
other man a chance. 
and then 
dispatching him “ like 
a gentleman.” The 
I. W. W. bad man was 





alted position of rich- 


of this. He had won 


est man in Nevada in his “scholarship” in 
A Blow in the Face that staggered the “ Union” the anode and 


less than five years. 
Now he is the mining 
partner of United 
States Senator George 
S. Nixon, of Nevada, 
and fifteen times a 
millionaire. Also he 
did heroic service in helping to paralyze the tyranny of the 
1 Wi. We 

There were other epic changes in men’s fortunes that electrified 
the far West and furnished the magnetism which drew thousands 
to the desert. There is no need to dwell on the strange mixture of 
men composing this invading host. The psychology of the treasure- 
hunter is the same the world over. The worthless drift that is 
drawn along in the wake of the forceful men who make history 
for the great mining camps and dig treasure for themselves differs 
not at all wherever the gem or precious metal is torn from its 
matrix. But Nevada has had the unique experience of a powerful 
organization of this human flotsam and jetsam. 

The strenuously energetic mine operators did not watch this 
organization grow. It attracted little attention until it had gained 
such strength that it was able to domineer local industrial condi- 
tions. The Western Federation of Miners, so occupied with its own 
troubles in Idaho, gave it scant regard. ‘That the ragtag of every 
trade and employment could weld into a powerful organization 
seemed ridiculous to the experienced labor organizers until it was 
an accomplished fact. The Federation of Miners had tolerated the 
few insignificant branches of the I. W. W. in Idaho, for these red 
radicals could be made to shoulder the blame for violence charged 
= the federation. In Nevada, however, the I. W. W. became str strong 

nough to. compel public recognition and not merely sub 1 rosa 
to eration. 

Labor of any sort was in such demand in the goldfields then 
that brawn to wield a pick was practically as valuable as the 
highest skill of any craft. Every new arrival who, came to seek 
employment, whether to tend a roulette-wheel or boss a gang of 
miners, was immediately pounced upon by the I. W. W. delegates 
and enrolled. No other qualification was necessary than a small 
initiation fee. Once this was paid the new member was in good 
standing. He remained in good standing no matter how he con- 
ducted himself subsequently, providing, “of course, that he paid 
his dues. He could be a gambling-house loafer, hovering about the 
tables and begging from the few lucky players; or_he could be the 
barker before the door of a questionable resort. In the organiza- 
tion’s broad theory of equality he was a “ worker.” 

A member of the “ union ” who is now in jail for murder at Haw- 
thorne told me shortly before the American Federation of Labor 
went to the assistance of the Goldfield Property Owners’ Protective 
Association in their effort to crush the power of the I. W. W. that 
there were in the band of “ workers ” seventy-two ex-convicts. He 
seemed proud of the fact too; did not whisper it as a confession. 
Indeed no. He cried it out with a boastful flourish of oaths. He 
was a walking delegate himself, and a stump speaker whose tirades 
against law and order were of the frothing character that Herr 
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FOR AuUGUST 31, 1906, FOR WuICH 
TRIED TO KILL HIM FROM AMBUSH 


ANOTHER sandbag school. His 
THE attacks were only a 
little more open than 
the assault of the city 
sandbagger who stalks 
his victim in the 
black night-shadows with an ear keen as a coyote’s for the heavy 
tread of a policeman. 

There are no policemen down there on the desert, only a corpu- 
lent sheriff rarely seen after nightfall in public places, and who 
visits the scene of tragedy only when a formal request is extended 
to him. (There have been a few. vigorous sheriffs in Bsmeralda 
County, but they expired early in their official -areers. ) 

Yes, this organization never lacked volunteers for its “ dirty 
work,” and as a consequence the communities of Tonopah and 
Goldfield were soon effectually cowed. Beginning with a nucleus 
of a few score agitators the membership of the outlaw union 
swelled within an ‘astonishingly short space of time to more than 
two thousand. 

For half a century Western mining camps have had to deal with 
domineering criminal elements. Vigilant committees and law and 
order leagues have met such situations vigorously; but never in 
the history of mining or frontier life in this country has the prob- 
lem of dealing with such a completely organized band of unde- 
sirables as the Industrial Workers of the World been faced. Idaho 
has suffered from the thug methods of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and Colorado mining communities have passed through 
desperate periods in their labor troubles. Cripple Creek was at 
one time bad enough to justify some of the horrors of the ‘“ penny 
dreadful.” But these were all, to a large extent, sporadic out- 
breaks. The Western Federation of Miners, whatever its crimes, 
was a union of a distinct class of workers. They had a common 
cause and were fellows of a single calling. 

The I. W. W. is no more representative of any distinct class of 
workers than a rabble. Its*members have never had a common 
cause unless you elect to call their warped and rabid theory of 
socialism a common cause. The attacks and outrages of these 
“workers ” were never directed against any particular body of 
men, except indirectly in signalling out the individual who was 
one of a class not organized or powerful. 

If a request to join the “union” was disregarded such neglect 
was regarded as a challenge. A second request was accompanied 
by the threat that the town was not large enough to hold the 
“union” and its enemies. Whatever the trade or calling of the 
person addressed he could exist in the camp only on the condition 
that he became a “worker.” If he remained stubborn in his 
refusal to join he would be visited by a committee and notified 
that he must leave the camp at a certain hour or be “ run out of 
town.” There was no appeal from this ultimatum. The organiza- 
tion’s enemy was disciplined as horse-thieves were disciplined in 
cattle towns by cowboy vigilantes. He was guilty of the high 
treason of resistance. Of course there was no stringing up. 
There were no trees within fifty or one hundred miles. Being 
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“run out of town,” however, was little more relished than “ string- 
ing up.” In fact, many would prefer quick extinction by hang- 
ing to the slow torture of starvation and thirst in a_ deserted 
mining shaft. Nor is there any pleasant prospect in being set 
adrift on burning sand-plats without food or water many miles 
from trail or camp. That there were tragic climaxes to these 
deportations many little heaps of bones on the alkali wastes will 
testify. No ruth was shown unless the victim selected had in- 
fluential friends. In such cases the “enemy” was driven out on 
a desolate trail and left to find his way to some other camp or the 
railroad where he could board a train at a water tank or fuel 
station. No one about whom a great noise might be made was 
ever slain unless in public encounter. 

This sort of thing went on for months practically unheeded by 
the better elements in the camps. The mine-owners, the brokers, 
and wildcat operators were too busy in their gold-seeking to bother 
about what did not actually: disturb them in their places of 
business or homes. So long as the crimes were committed at a 
safe distance the thug committees of the I. W. W. met with what 
might be construed as implied approval. Small merchants trem- 
blingly implored their clerks to join the union and avoid trouble. 
Contractors advised the workmen they brought into the desert 
to join. Miners who drifted in from all over the West were 
bullied into joining, even though they were alr¢éady members of 
other unions. 

Feeling secure in their dominance of affairs the officers of the 
I. W. W. announced the plan of organizing all the mining camps 
of the sage-brush State and of branching out into California, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, unionizing, according to their thug 
methods, the best camps from top to bottom, but skipping the 
towns and cities, where law was strictly enforced and crime 
painstakingly investigated and _ rigorously punished. They 
could be reached later when the organization became a political 
power. 

But the branching out was delayed. The Debs scheme of poly- 
glot unionism received a sudden shock that disturbed its founda- 
tion and gradually undermined it. One man defied the “union,” 
and, in the phrase of the country, “got away with it.” Then he 
organized its overthrow. 

Lindley C. Branson, a young editor, arrived from Nome when the 
“union ” was in the full flower of its dominion, feared and deferred 
to by all classes, and started two daily newspapers, The Tonopah 
Sun and The Goldfield Sun. - He had successfully edited several 
mining-camp dailies in Alaska. He is a quiet, forceful young 
man who does things without any bluster. There are few men 
to-day who know so thoroughly the psychology of a mining 
camp. 

Several weeks after he began to get out his papers Joseph Smith, 
the walking delegate of the I. W. W., called on him and told him 
that his printers, pressmen, devils, and whoever else he employed 
would have to join the “unicn.” Branson said he would look 
into it. He did. Smith came back expecting a cringing sub- 
mission to his “ polite command.” He was staggered when the 
editor said to him: “ My men will not join the I. W. W. They do 
not believe in the Debs hash of socialism and anarchy. Already 
they are members of the American Federation. I will have some- 
thing to say about your organization in a few days.” The walk- 
ing delegate retorted that requests to join the union were never 
disobeyed by prudent men. Prudent men were those who wished to 
remain in the desert and not be buried there. His storm of 
threats subsided very suddenly when the young editor drew from 
his jacket pocket two short-barrelled .44’s and spread them unosten- 
tatiously but significantly on the top of his desk. Exit the walking 
delegate. 

Smith and a committee returned and paid a visit to the com- 
posing-room, however. To be sure he first satisfied himself that 
Branson was out. The workmen were warned that a dreadful 
fate- would be theirs if they did not associate themselves with the 
I. W. W. But these printers and pressmen had been with Mr. 
Branson in Nome and Dawson. He was their boss, and if he said 
“no” it was final. Then the committee warned the men that they 
would be “ run out of town” forthwith. At a meeting that night a 
gang was selected for the purpose. The ceremony was fixed for 
the following day. It was postponed owing to an untoward event. 
The Tonopah Sun, issued that afternoon, contained the following 
front-page display in the biggest type the little office contained: 


COME ON, YOU COWARDLY CURS! 


A Committee of the Goldfield I. W. W. Called at the Goldfield 
“Sun” Office To-day and’ Notified Four Employees That They 
Must Join the I. W. W. To-morrow or be Run Out of Town 


The I. W. W. men who made the call are Joe Smith, walking 
delegate for the anarchists; ao man named Tims, who is a member 
of the Fire Department; and another party whose name is not 
known here. They demanded that every employee join their 
band of conspirators which flourishes under the name of a union. 
This demand includes printers and pressmen, who are members of 
the American Federation to a man. 

Now it is up to the dirty scoundrels to start something. The 
Sun is ready for the scoundrels, 

Come on, you cowards and curs, if you are looking for trouble. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


' but a wholesome, civilized, law-abiding citizen. 








This was a blow in the face which staggered the outlaw “ union.” 
It had been accustomed to terrorize, not to be dared. 

The Goldfield Sun appeared in a similar first-page dress. When 
the papers were printed the newsboys said they dared not deliver 
them. Branson and an assistant carried them about the camp and 
left them with the subscribers, and also sold them in the saloons 
and gambling-houses frequented by members of the so-called 
union. 

He even went into the headquarters of the I. W. W. which was 
thronged with ‘the men who had volunteered to run him and his 
employees out of town and scattered about his papers. Not a hand 
was raised against the singularly quiet young man. The “ workers ” 
were literally paralyzed for the moment by his audacity. In fact 
the entire camp stood aghast at the boldness of the boyish-looking 
man with the cold gray eye and firm lip-hang. 

He had calculated exactly on the effect of his move, however, and 
smiled at the counsel of mine-owners and merchants. They told 
him that the union had organized every element in the camp, 
desirable and undesirable; that it was all-powerful and would cer- 
tainly crush him. He did not think so. Incendiaries and anar- 
chists of their stamp, he knew, were all cowards at_ heart. 
Their socialistic propaganda, he wrote in capitalized editorials, 
was a specious fabric.of pure rant; meaningless, incoherent—be- 
ginning from no logical premise and ending in confusion. He began 
a splendidly fearless campaign that he waged through many strenu- 
ous months. He opened the eyes of the two big camps to the sort 
of incubus they endured in this Debs union. His personal courage 
electrified both communities and gave heroic color to the cause he 
made against the “union.” There were plenty of men in 
both Tonopah and Goldfield as fearless as he. When he was 
— by the I. W. W. and threatened with death they rallied to 
iim. 

The organization had power enough then to persuade every 
merchant, tradesman, broker, wildcatter, and even many mine-opera- 
tors to refuse any advertisements to his papers. Even the news- 
boys, messenger boys, bank clerks, brokers’ clerks, shop clerks, 
stenographers, young and old of every employment, were members 
of the I. W. W. then. It was commonly said that they became 
members through “the fear of God” established by the “ union.” 
The miners were in the same plight, though they feebly proclaimed 
that they had a union of their own distinct from the I. W. W. 
and a local of the Western Federation of Miners. 

This “fear of God” Branson proved a miserable superstition 
that foundered utterly when a man of initiative and uncommon 
pluck challenged it. He demonstrated that the bad men and 
desperate characters of the “union” were contemptible cravens, 
and he branded them in his headlines as “ Curs,” “ Scoundrels,” 
“ Assassins,” “Cheap Skates,” “ Low-browed Thugs,” “ Cowards,” 
and “ Sneaking Murderers.” That he found men with the courage 
set the type was considered as remarkable as his own dauntless 
ront. 

When ‘it came to the disciplining of a man who could shoot with 
both hands without taking them out of his pockets or apparently 
moving a muscle the I. W. W. leaders were revealed in their true 
light. One attempt was made to kill him and only one. He sought 
out the man who had shot at him from behind a shed and made 
him go down on his knees to him in front of the I. W. W. head- 
quarters and beg for merey. Dozens of “workers” looked on in 
sullen silence. : 

A notice was posted on the bulletin board of the I. W. W. that 
any person who visited or spoke to editor Branson was “ unfair, 
and should be run out of town.” When the writer and Paul Cowles, 
superintendent of the Western service of the Associated Press, 
visited the Goldfield Sun office they were photographed by a union 
photographer, and the photograph was pasted on the bulletin board 
beneath the notice that “they should be run out of town.” It re- 
quired some argument before the officers of the union would take 
the photograph down. 

By this time Branson had the backing of such noted gun-fighters 
as George Wingfield and Diamond-field Jack Davis. These two 
millionaire mine-owners had voiunteered their services as his news- 
boys. They distributed his boycotted papers in a spectacular fash- 
ion, spitting them on the long barrels of .44-calibre revolvers and 
taking them from the shotted files to hand to purchasers. No 
“worker ” had the temerity to disturb these newsboys. 

Then Branson, Wingfield, Davis, and United States Senator 
George S. Nixon organized their protective association and de- 
clared a counter-boyecott upon the boycotting union. The hundreds 
of miners who had been bullied into joining the outlaw union were 
notified that the mines would thereafter be closed to I. W. W. men. 
When the miners refused to do this the mines were closed, and finally 
they were starved out of the Debs organization. 

Leaders of the American Federation of Labor were brought to 
the camp, who, ‘under the protection of the Mine-Owners and Busi- 
ness Men’s Protective Association, organized the separate trades 
out of the I. W. W., until at last there were no “ workers” left 
who had any distinctive calling recognized by the American Federa- 
tion. 

Through all these months the entire communities of Tonopah and 
Goldfield were under arms. The atmosphere. fairly throbbed with 
desperate rumor and murderous threat, but only one man was 
killed—Joseph Silvia, a restaurant-keeper, who refused employment 
to I. W. W. men, and who barred his restaurant to “ workers.” 
M. R. Preston, the “ worker” who murdered him was not lynched 
or shot-up. The camps were manned with Pinkerton detectives 
who got him swiftly and quietly to Hawthorne, where he was 
locked securely in the county jail. No demonstration of any sort 
was made to free him, for the I. W. W. tyranny*was ended forever 
by a new John Law of the desert who is no kin to Judge Lynch, 
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GANIZATION MARKS THE 
JAPANESE PROGRAMME OF 


By ADACHI 


APAN will soon control the trade of the Pacific. Her 

merchant fleet is growing with great rapidity, not only in 

American traffic but in the commerce of Korea, Formosa, 

China, India, and the Far East generally. Certain Amer- 

ican optimists declare that the Pacific will always be 
dominated by the United States. But it is only the optimists who 
have this faith. Shipping men, American men actually engaged in 
commerce with the Far East, know that Japan is fast assuming 
command in that quarter of the globe. 

If any one doubts the accuracy of this proposition, let me ask 
him to consider the organization of the Nippon Kisen Kaisha 
(Japan Steamship Company), which is energetically carrying 
the Sunrise flag half-way round the world. 

A group of the most noted bankers and steamship men of Nippon 
met on the second day of February of this year in the Bankers’ 
Assembly Hall in Tokyo. This was the first public meeting of the 
promoters ‘of a new steamship company. At this meeting it was 
christened the Nippon ‘Kisen Kaisha. A large name. Yet the 
company has the consolation of knowing that amid the cheerful 
summer growth of mushroom enterprises since the war it is bigger 
than its name. 7 

The company commands the ‘capital—no watered stock, by your 
leave—an instantly available capital of.thirty millien yen (15,000,- 
000 dollars gold). Their financial pregramme sets aside ten million 
yen for the purchase of about one hundred: vessels of 200,000 tons, 
which are, at this present moment, actually engaged in shipping 
business under the merchant flag of Nippon.- The remainder-of the 
sum, the twenty million yen, is to be spent on the construction of 
new ships. They will have the speed, the improvements, and 
other qualifications that would please the subsidy regulations of 
the country. This sum is also meant to cover the expenditure of 
establishing new lines of traffic. 

From a copy of the company’s financial estimate which is before 
us—a modern book of propheey penned by scientific experts, and 
perhaps quite as true as any of the old-fashioned suttas—we learn 
that the company expects an income of more than five million eight 
hundred and twenty thousand yen annually from freight handled 
by regular and established lines of the company; 1,884,597 yen 
from the freight carried by their vessels on irregular and special 
services; 213,211 yen and 25 sen from subsidies and bounties; and 
100,000 yen through miscellaneous sources. The total expected in- 
come per annum amounts to §,107,825 yen. Against this the total 
expenditure of the company is estimated at 4,614,265 yen and 
seven sen. 

You must admit that the showing is not at all bad. The esti- 
mate was drawn up by a very cautious set of people who have 
more than once before drawn up estimates; who have never dis- 
appointed their friends, especially in their predictions—not the 
worst showing, to say the least, for an enterprise which is as far 
from a get-rich-quick trap of this money-mad age as is the north 
pole from the equator. é 

The service of the company is divided into two kinds—the regular 
and «the special. Its specialty is freight. The following are the 
regular lines: Kobe—Otaru vid the Pacific; Kobe—-Otaru vid the 
Nippon Sea; Kobe—Korea ports; Yokohama—Formosa ports; 
Kobe — Vladivostok; Kobe — North China ports; Kobe — Yantze 
ports; Kobe—Tairen (Dalny); Hokkaido—-North China ports; 
Kobe—Hongkong; Chifu—Vladivostok; Hongkong—-Saigon; Kobe 
—Hawaiian ports; Kobe—Java; Kobe—South-American ports; 
Kobe—Indian ports; Hongkong—Hawaiian ports; Kobe—Christ- 
mas Island ports; Kobe—North-American ports; Tairen—Vladivos- 

, tok; Tairen—Shanghai; Tairen—Hongkong; Tairen—Singapore. 
The four closing lines issuing out of Tairen (Dalny) are meant 
specially to operate in connection with the South-Manchuria Rail- 
way. They would make a special bid for the transportation of the 
coal output of the Manchurian mines, which will, doubtless, be 
very actively worked by the new management of the South-Man- 
churian Railway. 

Now that we have stated -the funds at the command of the com- 
pany, the extent of their routes, let us see what are the especial 
and peculiar advantages this company enjoys. 

1. We nave already noted how very wisely this new company is 
to steer away from the competition in passenger traffic. Freight is 
its specialty. It must have strong vessels; but there is no need 
to expend a large amount of funds on the fittings and decorative 
features of its vessels, no small item of expense in the construction 
and maintenance of passenger ships. The company’s schedule does 
not call for fast ships, as on a passenger line, and here again is a 
great gain in economy. 

2. In spite of the comparatively small investment—that is, com- 
pared to the establishment and maintenance of the passenger 
service—there will be no difference in the amount of subsidy they 
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are to receive from the government. This naturally makes for a 

larger net profit than a passenger service. i 

3. A large portion of the first hundred vessels which this new 
company is to purchase comes from old established lines. The 
established business of the old lines is to fall—according to the 
terms of purchase—into the hands of the Nippon Kisen Kaisha. As 
a matter of fact, at the first conception of the new company, the 
idea of Mr. Nishikawa, the originator of the plan, who will be the 
active manager of the new company, was to form a sort of shipping 
trust of all the smaller companies outside of the big three—the 
Nippon Yusen, the Osaka Kisen, the Toyo Kisen. For that reason 
the new company can carry on business from the very first day of 
its establishment; there is no need for it to waste time in arranging 
for a thousand and one details in the selection of routes, in 
opening branch offices, in the creation of new business, and 
so on. 

4. The amount of funds at the command of the company is 
sufficiently large for it to” handle the transportation of great 
staples, such as ‘rice, kerosene, ‘coal, timber, sugar, also bulky 
freight such as fertilizer and minerals. ‘Thus the company can 
outbid its competitors’ 

5. To-day Nippon imports kerosene, timber, and wheat flour from 
America in no small quantity, carried chiefly in foreign bottoms. 
From South-Pacifie ports we get a good deal of fertilizer; cotton 
from India, sugar from Hawaii; from Saigon a large amount of 
rice. There is no reason why some, indeed a large portion, of 
these cargoes should not fall into the hands of the new company. 
Here is a field, a large field, white unto the harvest. The com- 
pany need not spend any of its energy in creating a field of 
activity and usefulness; it’can devote all its efforts in getting the 
business. 

6. As you see, then, there seems to be no lack of work for the 
new company from the very first day of its existence. But after all, 
the future of the company—a very near future, too—is its golden 
kingdom. It comes in time to cover the highways of just that 
portion of the globe in which will centre the commercial activities 
of the world before very long. It can, if only the Nippon Kisen 
Kaisha shall prove its worth, carry food and raiment to and from 
500,000,000 people of the Asian countries. From year to year, very 
likely, more and more people will pass into and from Asia. But 
the movement of people cannot be compared, in magnitude and 
scope, to the movement of goods both-raw and manufactured to 
and from the Far East. : 

Time was when.a river course was a factory of empires. We 
have left the potamic age so far behind that we hardly remember 
anything about it; and in a similar manner we have gone beyond 
the age when the sea was a great empire-builder, and then the 
ocean. Now we are entering upon a rather complex era in which 
the railways and steamships are the great builders of empires. 
The Far East, like some portions of the Americas, is still in its 
constructive period. They who can give a peopie raw material 
to work upon, and when it is done can take its handiwork to the 
markets of the world; they who ean take away the things of which 
people have too much, and bring back to them, in exchange, the 
things of which they have too little—they are the real autocrats of 
earth, as, indeed, they always have been. 

They need not make eloquent speeches; they need not give 
political dinners; need not cloak themselves in scarlet velvet, 
neither in silver nor gold; they need not be anything but black, 
ungainly ships and dusty railway trains, and their thrones are 
proof against all the fitful whims of fickle politics; people must 
have them, that is all. 3 

7. But the greatest of all the advantages of the new steamship 
company is to be found in two gentlemen who are to be the brains 
of the concern. One of them is Uchida Kakichi, the present head 
of the Mercantile Marine Bureau, who is to be the president; the 
other is Nishikawa Sozo, who had served the government through 
the Russian war as the superintendent-general of all our transport 
service. The story of these two men is largely the history of the 
development of marine transportation in Nippon waters. Mr. 
Uchida is of Tokyo University. Since he left it in 1891 he has been 
in the employ of the Mercantile Marine Bureau. He has advanced 
himself from the humblest position to the head of the bureau. He 
speaks but little; has little time for words. Thinking and talking 
don’t go well together with some people. 

Mr. Nishikawa is to be the general manager of the company. 
Born in the first year of Meiji, he is hardly forty years old, and is 
certainly in the May-day of his life. Like Mr. Uchida, since he 
left school in 1887 Mr. Nishikawa has devoted himself completely 
to the study and practical workings of marine transportation. 
In 1890, those days of political turmoil, when the younger genera- 

(Continued on page 924.) 
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The great Memorial-day Crowd which witnessed The Statue of General “ Jeb” Stuart being Unveiled 
the Unveiling of the Jefferson Davis Memorial by the Grandson of the great Cavalry Leader 


Veterans examining the Shaft of the “Merrimac” on Exhibition in Front of the old Confederate Capitol at Richmond 


RICHMOND’S GREATEST CONFEDERATE REUNION 


THREE-FOURTHS OF ALL THE CONFEDERATE VETERANS NOW LIVING ASSEMBLED AT RICH- 
MOND, VIRGINIA, ON MAY 30, FOR WHAT WILL IN ALL LIKELIHOOD BE THEIR LAST 
REUNION HELD IN THAT CITY, SINCE MOST OF THEM ARE FAR ADVANCED IN YEARS 
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BY JMOMERY FLAGG 


WHAT ARE 


TEACHERSr 


ARE THEY MERE WAGE-EARNERS, ENTITLED TO NO MORE THAN THEIR MARKET VALUE? 
ARE THEY EDUCATORS, ENTITLED TO PAY BASED ON THE VALUE OF THEIR SERVICES? 


BY AN ONLOOKER 


HERE is a movement throughout the country to increase 

the salaries of men and women engaged in teaching in 

schools and colleges. This movement is due to a variety 

of causes. It is due, in some measure, no doubt, to the 

desire on the part of those engaged in teaching to share 
in the general “ prosperity” we hear so much about; it may be 
partly a response to the feeling of diminished income aroused by 
a general increase in the cost of living; and it may be due, to a, 
certain extent, to a growing appreciation by the general public of 
the value of the work of the profession and of the requirements 
of a life of dignity compatible with the responsibility and the 
status of those engaged in the work. 

Concurrent with this demand that those devoted to educational 
work shall receive a higher rate of compensation, there has de- 
veloped another movement which, for the time being, threatens 
entirely to obscure the first, and that is the “ feminist” de- 
mand that women teachers be paid at the same rate as men. The 
demand, “ Equal pay for equal work,” is not confined to teachers, 
nor to any section of the country; but the active campaign made for 
the principle by the women teachers of New York City has brought 
the whole question to the front more prominently than ever before. 
Itrespective of the settlement of this particular question by the 
State Legislature, the issue is one of fundamental importance for 
the whole people, and is bound sooner or later to call! forth intense 
feeling and bitter controversy in all parts of the country—nay, 
in all parts of the civilized world. 

The situation in New York is typical, in that the city and State 
are sufficiently large and sufficiently developed economically: to 
have all possible views of the subject represented in the persons 
of various interested men and women. It may not, therefore, be 
unprofitable to glance at some of these conflicting views from the 
standpoint of economic theory. 

Freed from local and technical details, the controversy rests 
essentially on a sex basis; and it presents the interesting paradox 
that both parties to the controversy use arguments which, if con- 
sistently followed to their logical conclusions, lead to precisely the 
same point, and this a point which very few indeed of the teachers 
concerned would accept as sound doctrine. But perhaps one has 
no right to expect more consistency or more logic from teachers 
than one looks for from other classes in the community. The 
issue, reduced to its lowest terms, is the proposition made by some 
of the organizations of women teachers in the public schools that 
all teachers should receive “equal pay for equal work” without 
regard to sex. 

There are really three parties to the controversy: (1) the party 
of those in favor of the general principle of equalization of salaries, 
which includes practically all the women teachers; (2) the party 
of those opposed to the principle, which includes most of the male 
teachers; and (3) the party of the “ general public,” which includes 
the “ taxpayers” and the “ innocent onlookers.” There is no unity 
in the attitude of the third party, and it need not, therefore, be 
considered as a whole; but one portion of this third party, the 
Board of Education, deserves some attention. 

As an abstract proposition of justice or equity, nothing can be 
said against the principle of equal pay for equal work. Women 
have to pay ¥or car-fares and for postage-stamps and for the other 
good things of life exactly the same prices as are paid by men. 
Conversely, when a man buys an apple or a newspaper at a stand, 
he pays the same price whether it is sold by a man or a woman; 
when he buys a book he does not get it cheaper because it was 
written by a woman. The men reply to this, not that the prin- 
ciple is in itself unfair, but, first, that it is contrary to the prac- 
tice of the past and of the present: and, second, that there are 
very good reasons why men should receive higher pay. Some men 
have so far forgotten themselves as to protest that women’s work 
never is equal to that of men: but that is clearly a begging of the 
question, even if it be untrue, and so this argument need not be 
counted at all. 

As to the statement that “women never have received the same 
pay as men for doing the same work,” it may be true enough, but 
it is surely no argument. If the principle is just, the sooner it is 
put into practice the better. That particular objection is the objec- 
tion of the reactionary, or at least of the obstructionist: progress 
is possible only if, and only to the extent that, we are prepared to 
do what never has been done before; and teachers, of all persons, 
should be in a receptive attitude toward the new. The real signifi- 
cance of the employment of this argument is that it discloses the 
men’s theory of the relation of the State as employer and the 
teachers as employees. There are four possible theories of this 
relation to be considered. The first one is: The teachers get their 
jobs and their pay from the State: it behooves each teacher to get 
as much as he can out of his job. It is to be feared that this theory 
is held by a few teachers, but probably not by any considerable 
number. It would at any rate be deemed by all thoughtful per- 
sons as quite’ unworthy of teachers, however it may be with other 
public employees, and for the present purpose it may be ignored. 
A second possible theory of the relation is this: The State is 
engaged in a certain enterprise, which is analogous to any com- 


mercial or industrial enterprise; it needs the services of many 
men and women to carry out the purpose of the enterprise; the 
State hires men-and women who are available for the work and 
pays for the services the lowest cash price at which the services 
can be purchased in the market. This seems to be the theory of 
those who oppose equalization of salaries because of its novelty, 
or because of its “ economic heresy.” 

It is a well-known fact that on account of certain social and 
economic conditions, the services of women (and children) can 
generally be obtained at a much lower cost than the like services 
of men; for the State.or city to pay the women the same salaries 
as are paid to the men would be “ economically unsound.” That 
is to say, some of the teachers would then be paid more than it 
would be necessary to pay to secure others to do the same work. 
It is not good business sense to pay for labor or materials more 
than one really must pay, all things considered, to get what one 
wants; and if it is not good business sense, then of course it is not 
right for the city or State to do it. 

The women’s reply to all this is not that it is good business sense 
for the employer to pay them the same salaries as he pays to the 
men: their reply is based upon the assumption of a different theory 
of the relation between the State and the teachers. This third 
theory may be stated as follows: The State is engaged in a very 
serious undertaking, namely: the education of its future citi- 
gens; this enterprise is conducted not for profit in the commercial 
or industrial sense, but for certain higher, spiritual ends, and need 
therefore not be conducted on a commercial basis; the State must 
therefore pay for the services which it needs in carrying out its 
undertaking, not the commercial rate of compensation—which is 
a rate that allows the employer to derive a profit from the surplus 
value of the services of his employees over the wage—but a rate 
based on the value of the services rendered; and more especially, 
it must pay like compensation for like services, without discrimina- 
tion as to color, sex, or any otker irrelevant differences. 

Under this theory of the State’s educational undertaking there 
is of course no escape from the women’s conclusions. But one 
point in their argument requires further elucidation, and that 
point is the question of the measure of the value of services: what 
constitutes “equal work,” and what is a fair compensation for 
satisfactory work? Since the women are prepared to “ repeal the 
law of supply and demand,” it may be fair to ask whether they 
know of any other mechanism for determining prices. It is obvious 
to every observer that prices and wages have absolutely no con- 
stant relation to the “real value” of commodities and services. 
Prices and wages are currently determined only by the interaction 
of. supplies and demands, and these have no fixed relation to worth. 
To make compensation of services proportionate to the value of 
the service would necessitate the discovery arid application of 
some standard for measuring services that is commensurate with 
the measure of compensation. Clearly, market prices and dollars 
and cents furnish no such standards; their use leads inevit- 
ably to the injustices complained of by the men teachers as 
well as by the women teachers. The only standard yet discovered 
that gives any promise of usefulness in this connection is the com- 
modity known as human life. It is possible to measure approxi- 
mately the value of goods and services in terms of human life if 
they have any value at all; and it is likewise possible to estimate 
compensations in terms of human life. But it must be admitted 
that this measure of values is rather far removed from our every- 
day affairs. and its use, moreover, implies rather doubtful 
doctrine. It implies, for one thing, that human life devoted to 
human service earns a compensation equivalent to dignified human 
living—living worthy of devoted human beings. According to this 
interpretation, then, the women teachers, and the “ equalizers ” 
generally, claim that every human being that devotes his or her 
services to the furtherance ef human wellbeing is entitled by 
virtue of this devotion to a human living and nothing less— 
whether it be male or female, whether it be black or white, 
whether the services take the form of rearing infants or of bearing 
infants, whether the life be devoted to the healing of the sick or 
to the shooting of “enemies.” But surely our enlightened women 
teachers cannot accept that conclusion, for that leads farther than 
they would be willing to go. Would they be willing to say, for 
instance, that every human worker is entitled to a complete human 
living—and accept all that that implies? 

How fares it, in the mean time, with the men teachers? Not 
only, as has been said, is the principle of equal ‘pay contrary 
to the economic law of supply and demand, and to the time-honored 
usages of civilized peoples, but the claim of the women leaves out 
of consideration the important economic fact that man is -tradi- 
tionally the provider, that is to say, that member of society that 
gencrally has dependent upon the returns for his exertions one 
or more persons besides himself. The women’s claim ignores the 
fact that the normal state of the normal adult male in a civilized 
community is the married state, and that this means at least two 
persons living on the income of one teacher. And since, say the 
men, women teachers do not generally have others dependent upon 
their incomes, and since, moreover, women do not, as a rule, 
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devote themselves to the teaching profession with a view to re- 
maining in it permanently, if is only fair that those members 
of the profession who do their duty by society by bringing up a 
family should be adequately rewarded by being paid a larger 
salary than is paid to those others. 

Now, whether it be true or not that most women teachers do 
not have others dependent upon them (and that most men teachers 
have), and whether it be true or not that women enter the pro- 
fession with at least one eye open for a chance to marry out of it 
(while the men come in to stay), this claim of the men is clear 
and distinct: ‘“ Although I do no more work than those other 
teachers (the women), I should get more pay because I have a wife 


and some offspring. to support, which those others have not.’” 


Now this “ because,”-although in fact it explains the reason for 
the general difference between the wages of men and those of 
women, is not in itself a moral sanction for the difference. This 
because becomes, when used as a justification of differences in pay 
for equal work, thé expression of a fourth theory of the relation 
between the State and the teachers, which may be stated thus: 
The State engages in a certain important enterprise, namely, the 
education of its future citizens; to carry out the purposes of this 
enterprise it has need of the services of certain trained men and 
women; in order to obtain the services.of these people it is neces- 
sary to exempt them from the need of engaging in industrial or 
commercial pursuits; and the way thus to exempt them is to main- 
tain them, and thease dependent upon them, at the public cost, in 
order that they may be free to devote themselves to this important 
public work. 

The implication of this theory, whether the men teachers have 
consciously formulated it or not, is quite in harmony with their con- 
tention. According to this theory, and according to the logical 
outcome of the men’s claims fex higher pay, a man with six 
children dependent upon him should receive a larger subsidy or 
maintenance fee than the other man (or woman) with only one 
person to look after—and that without regard to the time spent 
in preparation er to the quality of work, provided of course that 
the work is in all cases satisfactory, that is to say, above a certain 
minimum standard. But to what does all this lead but to the 
doctrine: “To each according to his needs?” And will the men 
accept that? 
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Through the smoke (or rather the dust) and confusion of the 
agitation emerges at this juncture the unruffled and dignified 
figure of the Business Man, in the guise of a ‘ Commissioner of 
Education.” To him the women’s talk about equal pay for equal 
worl is sentimental moonshine, and of course he is not going to 
yield to it. To him the arguments of the men are not only too 
academic, but quite beside the mark. 

He can see no reason why the employee, man or woman, old or 
young, married or single, trained or untrained, should be paid one 
cent more than that sum for which you can get him, or a substi- 
tute, to work for. He need not pay more in his private business, 
and so he need not do it, he thinks, in the city’s business. 

The outcome of the workings of this theory is rather hard to 


predict. Its rigid application might lead to some disagreeable re- 
sults. It might lead, for instance, to a condition of affairs in 


which teachers, in common with other wage-earners, would be forced 
to choose between a catch-as-catch-can scramble for office and pre- 
ferment, and a union of forces for the advancement of their in- 
terests. In the former case we should have the edifying spectacle 
of the educators of our youth engaged in a tooth-and-nail struggle 
to keep the wolf from the door, of the men and women entrusted 
with the task of making men and women of our children playing 
the réles of subservient trucklers, and lick-spittles, and cowardly 
beggars. In the other event, we should have the equally edifying 
spectacle of the leaders of men, our trainers for social efficiency 
and high thinking, forced to pursue the destructive tactics of the 
trades-unions, forced, that is, to fight the State whose future citi- 
zens have been entrusted to their molding. 

When it comes to paying higher salaries, the taxpayers’ repre- 
sentatives can glibly tell the teachers that if they don’t like the 
conditions they don’t need to stay. But if, after a thorough de- 
liberation, the teachers should decide that they did not like the 
conditions, and all agreed to step out on the same day, what con- 
sternation, what a wailing, what a gnashing of teeth there would 
be! Mercenaries!. Traitors! Contract-breakers! Time-servers! 
Greedy men and women, unworthy to be Teachers, for Teachers 
should be devoted to their work and not think of money! 

It is a difficult problem to solve. But if we do not solve it now, 
we shall have to later; and the longer we wait the harder will be 
the task. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


LACKBURN followed with a candle, indicating the best 
ventilated spot for its placement. Thither Carson led his 
still benumbed client, who at his bidding moved like a 
jerky automaton. 
“You won’t be afraid to stay here, will you, Pete?” he 
asked the perturbed and puzzled negro. 

Pete stared round him at the encroaching shadows in bewilder- 
ment. 

“You gwine ter lock me in, Marse Carson?” he asked. 

Carson explained that in a sense he was still a prisoner, but a 
prisonér in the hands of friends—friends who had pledged them- 
selves to see that justice was done him. The negro slowly lowered 
himself to the mattress, and stretched out his legs on the stone 
pavement. An utter droop of despair seemed to settle on him. 
From the depth of his wide-open eyes came a stare of dejection 
complete. 

* Den I hain’t free!” he said. 

“ No, not wholly, Pete.” Carson returned. 

“ Dry up down thar; listen!” It was Baker’s voice in a guarded 
tone from the cellar doorway. 

The group around the negro held its breath. The grinding of 
footsteps on the floor over their heads died out. Then from the 
outside came the steady tramp of many feet, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. 

“Sh! 
guished it. 

Profound darkness and stillness filled the long room. Like an 
army, still and voiceless, the human current flowed jailward. It 
must have numbered several hundred, judged from the time it 
took to pass. The sound was dying out in the distance, when Car- 
son and his friends: crept from the cellar, closed and locked the 
door and joined the others in the darkness above. 

“That mob would hang every man of us if they caught on to 
our trick,” said Baker, with a queer satisfied chuckle. 

Carson moved past him towards the front door. 

“ Where you goin’?” Baker asked. 

“T want to see how the land lies on the outside,” said Carson. 

“You are a crazy fool if you do,” said Blackburn, and the others 
pressed round Dwight and anxiously joined in the protest. 

“ No, I must go,” Dwight firmly persisted. ‘‘ We ought to know 
exactly what they think to-night, so we’ll know what to depend 
on. If they think he was lynched they will go.home satisfied; if 
not, as Pole says, they may suspect us, and the most godless riot 
that ever swept the country may take place here in this town.” 

“ He’s right,” declared the mountaineer. “ Somebody ought to 
go. I think I’m really the man by rights, an’-—” 

“No, I want to satisfy myself,’ said Dwight. “Stay here till 
I come back.” 

Blackburn accompanied him to the front door, cautiously looked 
out, and then let him pass through. “ Knock when you get back— 
no, here, take the key to the back door and let yourself in. So 
far, so good, my hoy; but this is absolutely the most ticklish job 
we ever tackled.” 

There was a swelling murmuring, like the onward sweep of a 
storm, from the direction of the court-house. Voices growing louder 
and increasing in volume reached their ears. 

“Wait for me; keep the lights out, for all you do,” Dwight 
said, and away he sped in the darkness. 

In the gloom and stillness the others waited his return, hardly 
daring to raise their voices above a whisper. He was gone nearly 
an hour, and then they heard the key in the lock, and presently he 
stood in their midst. 

“'They’ve disperséd,” he said, in a tone of intense fatigue. “ They 
lay it to the Hillbend faction, who had some disagreement with 
the main body to-day. They are satisfied.” 

“ Gentlemen,”—it was Garner’s voice from his chair at the table. 
“ There’s one thing that must be regarded as absolutely sacred by 
us to-night, and that is the secrecy of this thing.” 

“Good Lord! you don’t think any of us would be fool enough to 
talk about it?” exclaimed Blackburn, in an almost startled tone 
over the bare suggestion. “If I thought there was a man here 
who’would mention this to a living soul, ’'d—” 

“ Well, I only wanted to impress that on you all,” said Garner. 
“To all intents and purposes we are lawbreakers, and I’m a mem- 
ber of the Georgia bar. Where are you going, Carson?” 
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Blow out the light,” Carson said, and Blackburn extin- 


“Down to speak to Pete,” answered Dwight. “I want to try 
to pacify him.” 

When he came back, a moment later, he said: “ I’ve promised to 
stay here till daylight. Nothing else will satisfy him; he’s broken 
all to pieces, crying like a nervous woman. As soon as I agreci| 
to. stay he quieted down.” 

“Well, I'll stay here with you,’ 
a top on one of the counters.” 

“ Hold on, there is something else,’ Carson said, as they. were 
moving to the rear door. “ You know the news will go out in the 
morning that Pete was taken off somewhere and actually lynched. 
This will be a terrible blow to his parents, and I want permis- 
sion from you all to let those two, at least, know that—” 

“No!” Garner cried, firmly, even fiercely, as .he turned and 
struck the counter near him with his open hand. “ There you go 
with your sentiment! I tell you this is a grave happening to 
night. Grave for us, and still graver for Pete. Once let that moh 
find out that they were tricked, and they will hang our man or 
burn this town to the ground.” 

“T know that well enough,” admitted Dwight, “but the Lord 
knows we could trust his own flesh and blood when they have so 
much at stake.” 

“7 am not willing to risk it,” said Garner, crisply, glancing round 
at the others for their sanction. “It is an awful thing for them 
to bear, but they’d better stand it for a few days than to spoil 
the whole thing. A negro is a negro, and if Lewis and Linda 
knew the truth they would be shouting instead of weeping, and 
the rest of the negroes would suspect the truth.” 

“That’s a fact.” Blackburn put in, reluctantly. ‘“ Negroes are 
quick to get at the bottom of things, amd with no dead body in 
sight to substantiate a lynching story they will smell a mouse. 
and hunt for it till they find it. No, Carson, real weeping, right 
now, will help us out more than anything else. No, the old folks 
will have to grin and bear it; they will be all the happier later.” 

““T suppose you are right,” Dwight gave in. “ But it’s tough.” 

It was just at the break of day the following morning. Major 
Warren, who had not retired until late the night before in his 
perturbed state of mind over the calamity -which hovered in the 
air, was sleeping lightly, when he was awakened by the almost 
noiseless presence of some one in his room. Sitting up in bed he 
stared through the half-darkness at a form which towered straight 
and still between him and the open window, through which the 
first touches of a new day were stealing. 

“ Who’s there?” he demanded, sharply. 

“Tt’s me, Marse_ William—Lewis.” 

“Oh, you!” The Major put his feet down to the rug at the side 
of his bed, still not fully awake. ‘“ Well, is it time to get up? 
Is anything—wrong? Oh, I remember now—Pete!” 

A groan from the great chest of the negro set the air to vibra- 
ting; but he said nothing, and the old gentleman saw his head 
suddenly sink. 

“Oh, Lewis, I hope—’ Major Warren paused, unable to con- 
tinue,.so vast and gruesome were the fears his servant’s attitude 
had inspired. The old negro took a step or two forward, and then 
said:  . 

“Oh, marster, -dey done tuck ’im out las’ night—dey tuck my 
po’ boy—” A great sob rose in old Lewis’s breast and burst on 
his ‘lips. * 

“Really, you don’t mean it—you can’t, after—” 

“Yasser, yasser, he daid, marster. Pete done gone now. Oh, 
God, dey killed ’im larst night, Marse William.” 

“ But—but how do you know?” 

“T des dis minute seed Jake Tobines; he slipped up ter my 
house en called me out. Jake lives back ’hind de jail, en when de 
mob come him en his wife heard de racket en slipped out in de 
co’n-patch ter hide. He seed de gang, marster, wid his own eyes, 
en heard um ax fer de boy. At fus Marse Barret refused ter give 
?im up, but dey ordered fire on ’im en he let um have de keys. 
Jake seed um fetch Pete out en heard ’im beggin’ um ter spar’ his 
life, but dey drug ’im off.” 

There was silence, broken only by the old negro’s sobs and the 
smothered effort he was making to restrain his emotion. 

“ And Mammy,” the Major began, presently, “ has. she heard?” 

“Not yit, marster; but she was awake—she been awake all 
night long—on her knees prayin’ most er de time fer merey— 
she was awake when Jake come en she knowed [ went out ter 
speak ter ’im, en when I come back in de house, marster, she went 
in’ de kitchen. I know what she done dat fur—she didn’t want 
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ier know, suh, ef I’d heard bad news or not. I waited ter let ’er 
know, but I was afeard ter tell ’er en come away. I loves my wife, 
marster. I—I loves her mo’ now dat Pete’s gone dan ever befo’. 
| loves “er mo’ since she been had ter suffer dis way; en, marster, 
dis gwine ter kill ’er. It gwine ter kill Linda, Marse William.” 

“What’s the matter, father?” It was Helen Warren’s voice. 
And with a look of growing terror on her face she ‘stood peering 
through the open doorway. The Major ejaculated a hurried and 
broken explanation, and with little intermittent gasps of horror 
the young lady advanced to the old negro, 

* Does Mammy -know?” she asked, her face ghastly and set in 
sculptural rigidity. 

“Not yet, Missy, not yet—it gwine ter kill yo’ ol’ mammy, 
ehild.” 

“Yes, it may,” Helen said, a strange quality of resignation in 
her voice. “I suppose I’d better try to break it to her. Father, 
Pete was innocent, absolutely innocent. Carson Dwight assured 
me of it. He was innocent, and yet—” 

She turned back into her room across the hall. The sound of 
the match she struck to light her lamp was heard. Without an- 
other word Lewis crept down ‘the stairs and out into the pale light 
of early morning. Like an old tree fiercely beaten by storm he 
leaned towards the earth. He looked about him absently for a 
moment and then sat down on the edge of the veranda floor and 
lowered his head to -his brown, sinewy hands. 

A few minutes later, just as the red sun was rising in a clear 
sky and turning the night’s moisture into dazzling gems on the 
grass and leaves of trees and shrubbery, like the beneficent smile 
of God upon a pleasing world, Helen descended the stairs. She 
had the sweet, pale face of a suffering nun as she paused, looked 
down on the old servant, and caught his piteous and yet grateful 
upturned glance. 

“I’m going to her now, Uncle Lewis,” she said. “I want to 
be the first to tell her.” wks 

* Yes, you mus’ be de one,” Lewis sighed, as he rose stiffly, “ you 
de only one.” 

He shambled along 
in her wake, his old 
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young mistress. And then her eyes fell on her husband’s barehead 
ed, bowed -attitude as he stood at the gate, and something in it, 
through her sense of sight, gave her a great deadening blow. 
For an instant she almost reeled; she drew a deep breath, a breath 
that swelled out her great motherly bosom, then with her hands 
hanging limply at her side she stood in front of Helen. For a 
moment she did not speak, and then with her face on fire, her 
great somnolent eyes ablaze, she suddenly put her hands on Heleti’s 
knees and said: 

“Looky here, honey, I’ve been afraid of it all night long, an’ 
I’ve fit it off an’ fit it off, an’ I got up dis mawnin’ fightin’ it off; 
but ef you come here so early ’ca’se—ef you come here ter tell me 
dat my chile—ef you come here—ef you come here— _ Gre’t 
God on High, it ain’t so! It cayn’t be dat way. Look me in de 
eyes, honey; I’m raidy en waitin’ fer you ter give it de lie.” 

For one moment she glared at Helen as the girl sat white and 
quivering, her glance on the floor; and then she uttered a piercing 
scream, like that of a dying beast, and grasping the hand of her 
husband, who was now by her side, she pointed a finger of stone at 
Helen. “Look! Look, Lewis! My Gawd, she ain’t lookin’ at 
me! Look at me, honey, chile, look at me! D’you heer me 
say—” She stood firmly for an instant, and then she reeled into 
her husband’s arms. é 

“She daid. Whut I tol’.you, Missy? Yo’ ol’ mammy daid.” 
And lifting her in his arms he bore her to the bed in the corner of 
the room. “ Yes, she done daid,” he groaned, as he straightened 
up. 
“No, she’s only fainted,” said Helen. “ Bring me the camphor, 
quick!” 








CHAPTER XX 


THAT morning at the usual hour the storekeepers opened their 
dingy houses in the main street and placed along the narrow brick 
sidewalks the dusty, stock-worn samples of their wares. The 
clerks and porters as they swept the floors would pause to discuss 

the happening of the 
night just gone. Old 
Uncle Lewis and Aunt 





hat grasped in his 
tense hand. As they 
drew near the little 
sagging gate of the 
cottage there was a 
sound of moving feet 
within, and Linda 
stood in the doorway 
shading her eyes from 
the rays of the sun 
with her fat hand. 
To the end of her life, 
Helen had the memory 
of the old woman’s 
face stamped on her 
brain. It was a yel- 
low mask, which 
might have belonged 
to the dead as well as 
the living, behind 
which the lights of 
hope and despair were 
vying with each other 
for supremacy. In 
nothing pertaining to 
the situation did the 
pathos lie so_ pite- 
ously as in the fact 
that Linda was de- 
liberately playing a 
part, grimly acting 
out conduct that 
would fit itself to 
what the agony of her 
soul was pleading for. 
She was trying to 
smile away the shad- 
ows her inward fears, 
her racial intuition, 
were casting on her 
face. 

“Mighty early fer 
you ter come, honey,” 
she said, “but I reckon 
you is worried “bout 
yo’ o mammy.” 

“ Yes, it’s early for 
me to be up,” Helen 
said, avoiding the 
wavering glance that 
seemed in reality to 
be avoiding the revela- 
tion of hers. “ But I 
saw Uncle Lewis, and 
thought I’d come back 
with him.” 

“ You hain’t had yo’ 
breakfast yit, honey, 
I know,” said Linda, 














Linda Warren’s boy 
had been. summarily 
dealt with, that was 
all. The longer word 
just used had of late 
vears become a_ part 
of- the narrowest vo- 
cabulary, suggesting 
to crude minds many 
meanings not thought 
of by lexicographers, 
not the least of which 
was something _ per- 
taining to justice far- 
reaching, grim, and 
relentless. Only a few 
of the more analytical 
and philosophical ven- 
tured to ask them- 
selves if, after all, the 
boy might have been 
innocent. If they put 
the question to the 
average citizen it was 
tossed off with a shrug 
and a “ Well, what’s 
the difference? It’s 
such talk as he was 
guilty of that is at 
the bottom of all the 
black crimes through- 
out the South. Such 
venom as Pete’s was 
the very muscle of the 
black claws that were 
everywhere reaching 
out for helpless white 
throats. Dead? Yes, 
he was dead. What 
of it? How else was 
the black, constantly 
increasing torrent to 
be dammed? 

And yet by ten 
o’clock that morning 
even these tongues 
were silenced, for news 
strange and startling 
began to steal in from 
the mountains. The 
party who had been 
in pursuit of the des- 
perado Sam Dudlow 
had overtaken him— 
found him hiding in 
a barn covered with 
hay. He was un- 
armed and made no 
resistance, laughing as 
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that he would have given himself up earlier, but he wanted to live 
long enough to get even with the other leader of the mob that had 
whipped him at Darley, a certain Dan Willis. He confessed in 
detail exactly how he had murdered the Johnsons, and he had done 
it alone. Pete Warren was in no way implicated in it. The 
lynchers threatened him; they tortured him; they tied him to a 
tree and piled pine fagots about him to force all the truth from 
him, and when they had mercifully riddled him with bullets just 
as his clothing was igniting, they left him hanging by the roadside, 
a gruesome scarecrow, as a warning to his kind, and, led by Jabe 
Parsons, they made all haste to reach the faction on Pete Warren’s 
track to tell them that the boy was innocent, 

Jabe Parsons, carrying a load on his mind, remembering his wife’s 
valiant stand in behalf of the younger accused, rode faster than 
his tired fellows, and near his own farm met the lynchers return- 
ing from Darley. “Too late,” they told him—in response to his 
news—the Hillbend boys had done away with the Darley jail-bird, 
and mysteriously hidden the body to inspire fear among the 
negroes. 

At Darley consternation swept the place as story after story of 
Aunt Linda’s prostration passed from house to house. “ Poor, 
faithful old woman! Poor old Uncle Lewis!” was heard on every 
side. 

About half past ten o’clock Helen, accompanied by Sanders, came 
down-town. At the door of Carson’s office they parted and Helen 
came in. Carson happened to be alone. He rose suddenly from his 
seat and came towards her, shocked by the sight of her wan face 
and dejected mien. 

“Why, Helen!” he cried, and then checked himself, as he 
hastened to get a chair for her. ; 

“T’ve just left Mammy,” she began in a voice that was husky 
with emotion. “Oh, Carson, you can’t imagine it! It is simply 
heartrending, awful! She is lying there at death’s door staring 
up at the ceiling, simply benumbed.” 

Carson sat down at his desk and leaned his head on his hand. 
Could he keep back the truth under such pressure? It was at this 
juncture that Garner came in. Casting a hurried glance at the 
two and seeing Helen’s grief-stricken attitude, he simply bowed. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Helen, just a moment,” he said. “ Carson, I 
left a paper in your pigeonhole,’ and as he bent and extracted a 
blank envelope from the desk, he whispered: ‘“ Remember! Not 
one word of this. Don’t forget the agreement. Not a soul outside 
of that group is to know!” And putting the envelope in his pocket, 
he went out of the room, casting back from the threshold a warn- 
ing, almost threatening glance. 

“T’ve been with her since sunup,” Helen went on. “She faint- 
ed when she guessed the object of my early visit, and when she 
came to—oh, Carson, you love her as I do, and it would have 
broken your heart to have heard her. Oh, such pitiful wailing 
and begging God to put her out of pain!” 

“ Awful, awful!” Dwight said, “ but, Helen—” again he checked 
himself. Before his mind’s eye rose the faithful group of friends 
who had stood by him the night before. He had pledged himself 
to them to keep the matter secret, and no matter what his own 
faith in Helen was, he had no right, even under stress of her grief, 
to betray what had occurred. No, he couldn’t tell her. 

“1 was there when Uncle Lewis came in to tell her that proof 
had come of Pete’s absolute innocence,” Helen went on, “ but in- 
stead of comforting her it seemed to drive her the more frantic. 
She—but I can’t describe it. I won’t try. You will be glad to 
know. Carson, that the only thing in the shape of comfort she has 
had were your brave efforts in his behalf. Over and over she called 
your name. Carson, she used to pray to God; she never mentions 
His name now. You, and you alone, represent all that is good and 
self-sacrificing to her in existence. She sent me to you.” 

“She did?” Carson was avoiding her eyes, fearful that she 
might read in his own a hint of the burning thing he was trying 
to withhold. ; 

“Ves. You see, the report has reached her about what the 
lynchers said in regard to hiding Pete’s body. You know how 
superstitious the negroes are, and she is simply crazy to recover 
the—the remains. She wants to bury her boy, Carson, and she re- 
fuses to believe that some one can’t find him and bring him home. 
She seems to think you can.” 

“She wants me to—” He went no further. 

“If it is possible, Carson. The whole thing is so awful that it 
has driven me nearly insane. You will know, perhaps, if any- 
thing can be done, but, of course, if it is wholly out of the 
question—” 

“Helen,” in his desperation he had formulated a plan, “ there 
is something that you ought to know. You have more right to 
know it than any one alive, and yet I’m bound in honor not to 
impart it to any one. Last night,” he went en, modestly, “in the 
hope of formulating some plan to avert the coming trouble, I 
asked Keith to get some of my best friends together. We met at 
Blackburn’s store. No positive vows were made. It was only the 
sacred understanding between men that the matter was to be 
held inviolate, owing to the personal interests of every man who had 
committed himself. You see, they came at my suggestion, as 
friends of mine true and loyal, and it seems to me that even now 
I'd have a moral right to take another into the body—another 
whom I trust as thoroughly and wholly as any one of them. Do 
you understand, Helen?” 

“No, I’m in the dark, Carson,” she said, with a feeble smile. 

“You see, I want to speak freely to you,” he continued. “TI 
want to tell you some things you ought to know, and yet I am 
not free to do so unless—unless you will tacitly join us. Helen, 
are you willing to become one of us in spirit?” 

“T am willing to do anything you’d advise, Carson,” the girl 
replied, groping for his possible meaning through the cloud of 
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mystery his queer words had thrown around him. “If something 
took place that I ought to know, and you are willing to confide it 
to me, I assure you I can be trusted. I’d die rather than betray 
it.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” Carson said, impressively. “ Helen, Pcte 
is not dead.” 

“Not dead?” She stared at him incredulously from her great 
beautiful eyes. Slowly her white hand went out till it rested on 
him and remained there quivering. 

“No, he’s alive and in safe-keeping; free from harm at present, 
anyway.” 

Her fingers tightened on his hand, her sweet, appealing face 
drew nearer to his; she took a deep breath. ‘“ Oh, Carson, don't 
say that unless you are quite sure.” 

“Tam absolutely sure,” he said; and then, as they sat, her hand 
lingering unconsciously on his, he explained it all, leaving the 
part he had taken out of the recital as much as possible, and 
giving the chief credit to his supporters. She sat spellbound, her 
sympathetie soul melting and flowing into the warm current of his 
while he talked as, it seemed to her, no human being had ever 
talked before. 

When he had concluded, she drew away her hand and sat erect. 

“Oh, Carson,” she cried, “I never was so happy in my life. [i 
actually pains me ”—she pressed her hand on her breast. “ Mam- 
my will be so—but you say she must not—” 

“That’s the trouble,’ Dwight said, regretfully. “I’m sure | 
could put her and Lewis on their guard so that they would not 
let the truth be known, but blackburn and Garner—in fact, all the 
rest—are afraid to risk them just now, anyway. You see, Linda 
and Lewis might betray it in their emotions—their very happi- 
ness, and that might undo everything we have accomplished.” 

“Surely, now that the report of Sam Dudlow‘s confession has 
gone out, they would let Pete alone.”-Helen said. 

*T wouldn't like to risk it,” said Dwight. ‘ Right now, while 
they are under the impression that an innocent negro has been 
lynched, they seem inclined to quict down; but once let the news 
go out that a few town men had freed the prisoner, and they would 
rise more furious than ever. No, we must be careful. And, Helen, 
you must remember your promise. Don’t let even your sympathy 
for Linda draw it out of you.” 

“T can keep it, and I see I must,” Helen said. “ But you 
must release me as soon as you possibly can, Carson.” 

“Tl do that,” he promised, as she rose to go. 

“Tl keep it,” she repeated, when she had reached the door; 
“but to do so I’ll have to stay away fron Mammy. The sight of 
her agony would wring it from me.” 

“Then don’t go near her till I see you,” he cautioned her. “I'll 
see all the others to-day, and put the matter before them. Per- 
haps they will now relent on that point.” 





CHAPTER XXI 


STANDING with bowed head at the front gate when Helen ar- 
rived home she saw old Uncle Lewis, his bald pate bare to the 
sunshine. 

“Linda axin’ *bout you, Missy,” he said, pitifully. “She say 
you went down-town ter see Marse Carson, en she seem mighty 
nigh crazy ter know eb you found whar de—de body er de po’ 
boy is at. Dat all she’s beggin’ en pleadin’ fer now, Missy, en 
ef'dem white mens refuse it de Lawd only know what she gwine 
ter do.” 

Helen gazed at him helplessly. Her whole young being was 
wrung with the desire to comfort him with the truth, and yet 
how could she tell him what had been revealed to her in such 
strict confidence? 

“T’ll go see Mammy now,” she said. “I’ve no news yet, Uncle 
Lewis—no news that I can give you. I’m looking for Carson 
to come soon.” 

As the neared the cottage the motley group of negroes, serious- 
faced men and women, bland-eyed persons in their teens, and half- 
clad children around the door intuitively and respectfully drew 
aside, and she entered the cottage unaccompanied and unannounced. 
Linda was not in the sitting-room where she expected to find her, 
and so, wonderingly, Helen turned into the kitchen adjoining. 
Here the general aspect of things added to her growing surprise, 
for the old woman had drawn the curtains of the little, small- 
paned windows close, and before a small fire in the chimney she 
sat prone on the ash-covered hearth. That alone might not have 
been so surprising, but Linda had covered her body with a number 
of old sacks, upon which she had plentifully sprinkled ashes. 
The grayish powder was in her short hair, on her face and bare 
arms and filled her lap. There was one thing in the world that 
the old woman prized above all else—a big leather-bound family 
Bible which she had owned since she first learned to read under 
the instruction of Helen’s mother, and this also, ash-covered, lay 
by her side. : 

“Is I gwine ter bury my chile?” she demanded. “ What young 
marster say? Is I, or is I never ter lay eyes on ’im ergin. Is 
I de only nigger mother dat ever lived on dis yeth, bound er free, 
dat cayn’t have dat much? Tell me. Ef dey gwine ter le’ me 
see “im Marse Carson ’ud know it. What he say?” 

Rendered almost speechless by the predicament she was in, 
Helen could only stand staring helplessly. Presently, however, she 
bent, and lifting the Bible from the floor she laid it on the 
table. With her massive elbows on her knees, her fat hands over 
—— and almost touching the flames, Linda rocked back and 
orth. 

“Dey ain’t no God,” she cried. “Ef dey is one He’s es black 
as de back er dat chimbley. Dat book is er lie. Dey ain’t no 
love en mercy anywhars dis side de blinkin’, grinnin’ stars. Don’t 
tell me er nigger’s prayers is answered. Didn’t I pray las’ night 
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“But say, Miss 





till my tongue was 
swelled in my mouf 
fer um ter spair my 
boy? En what en de 
name er all created 
was de answer? When 
de day broke .wid de 
same sun shinin’ dat 
was shinin’ when he 
laid de fus time on 
my breas’, de news 
was fetch me dat 
my baby chile was 
dragged out wid er 
rope rounst his neck, 
prayin’ ter men whilst 
| was prayin’ ter God. 
Look lak. dat er- 
nough, hein? But no; 
nex’ come de_ news 
dat ef he’d lived one 
short hour longer dey 
might er let ’im go 
‘ea’se dey foun’ de 
right one. Look lak 
dat ernough, too, 
hein? But nex’ come 
de word, en de las’ 
message. Innocent or 
no, right one or wrong 
one, he wasn’t goin’ 
ter have a common 
buryin’ - place — not 
even in de_ potter’s 
field dis book tell er- 
bout so big. Don’t 
talk ter me Ef 
prayers fum niggers 
is answered, mine was 
heard in hell en Old 
Seratch en all his 
imps er darkness was 
managin’ it. Don’t 
come near me. 
might lay han’s on 
you. Lain’t myself. I 
heard er low-trash 
white man say once 
dat niggers was des 
baboons. I may be er 
wild one, fer all I 
know. Oh, honey, 
don’t pay no ‘tention 
ter me. Yo’ oF 
mammy is bein’ burnt 
at de stake eri she 
ain’t ’sponsible. She 
love you, honey—she 
love you in ’er oe Mate 
trouble.” 
“T know, Mammy.” 











Helen,” Keith — said, 
gravely, “we really 
must guard against 
Lewis) and Linda’s 


giving it away. It 
is a most serious 
business and — our 


own interests aside— 
the boy’s life depends 
on it.” 

* Well, we must get 
them away from the 
cottage,” said Helen. 
“It is literally sur- 
rounded by negroes.” 

“Can't we have 
them up here in the 
parlor?” Carson asked. 
“Your father is 
down-town, -for we 
saw him.” 

‘Yes, that’s a good 
idea,” Helen respond- 
ed, eagerly. * The 
servants are all at 
Mammy’s; we'll make 
them stay there and 
have Lewis and Mam’ 
Linda here.” 

“Suppose I run 
down and give the 
message,” proposed 
Keith, and he was off 
with the speed of a 
ball-player on a home 
run. 

“Do you think 
there is any real 
danger in letting 
Linda know it sud- 
denly?” Carson asked, 
thoughtfully. 

“We must try to 
approach it gradu- 
ally,” Helen said, 
after reflecting for a 
moment. “ There’s no 
telling. They say 
great joy often kills 
as quickly as great 
sorrow. Oh, Carson, 
isn’t it glorious to be 
able to do this? Don’t 
you feel happy in the 
consciousness that it 
was your great sym- 
pathetic heart that 
inspired this miracle, 
your wonderful brain 
and energy. and cour- 
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And Helen put her 
arms around the old 
woman’s neck. A 
great, almost  over- 
powering impulse had 
risen in her to tell 
the old sufferer the truth, but thinking that some of the negroes 
might be listening, and remembering her promise, she restrained 
herself. : 

“T’m going to write a note to Carson to come up at once,” she 
said. “He'll have something to tell you, Mammy.” 

And passing the negroes about the door, she went to the house, 
and hastening into the library, she wrote and forwarded by Uncle 
Lewis the following note: 


“Dear Carson;—Come at once, and come prepared to tell her. 
1 can’t stand it any longer. Do, do come. HELEN.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Hair an hour later Helen, waiting at the front gate, saw a 
horse and buggy turn the corner down the street. She recognized 
it as belonging to Keith Gordon. Indeed, Keith was driving, and 
with him was Carson Dwight. = 

Helen’s heart bounded; a vast weight of incalculable‘ respon- 
sibility lifted itself from her. She unlatched the gate and swung 
it open. 

“Oh, I thought you’d never come,” she said, eagerly, as he 
sprang out and advanced to her. “I would have broken my oath 
of allegiance to the clan if you had waited a moment longer.” 

“T might have known you couldn’t keep it,’ Dwight laughed. 
“ Mam’ Linda would have drawn it out of you, just as you did out 
of me. I couldn’t stand to see you taking it so hard.” 

“But are you going to tell her?” Helen asked, just as Keith, 
who had stepped aside to fasten his horse, came up. 

“Yes,” Carson answered. “ Keith and I made a lightning trip 
around and persuaded all the others. Invariably they would shake 
their heads, and then we’d simply tell them you wished it and 
they would give in.” 


Unable to utter a word, he grasped the young man’s hand 
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through?” 

* Not through yet, 
he laughed, deprecia- 
tingly, as his honest 
blood flowed into his 
cheeks. “It would be just my luck right now to have this 
thing turn smack dab against me. We-are not out of the 
woods yet, Helen, by long odds. The rage of that mob is only 
sleeping, and I have enough enemies, political and otherwise, to 
stir it to hot heat at a moment’s notice if they once got an inkling 
of the truth.” He snapped -his fingers. “I wouldn’t give that for 
Pete’s life if they discovered our trick. Pole Baker had just 
come in town when Keith and I left. He said the Hillbend peo- 
ple were earnestly denying all knowledge of any lynching, or of 
the whereabouts of Pete’s body, and that some people were already 
asking queer questions. So, you see, if on top of that growing 
suspicion old Lewis and Linda begin to dance a hoe-down of joy, 
instead of weeping and wailing—well, you see, that’s the way it 
stands.” 

“Oh, then perhaps we’d better not tell them, after all,” Helen 
sighed. “They are suffering awfully, but they would rather do 
that than to be the cause of Pete’s death.” 

“No,” Carson smiled; “ from the way you wrote, I know you 
have had about as much as you can bear, and we simply must try 
to make them understand the gravity of the matter.” 

At this juncture Keith came up, panting from his run, and 
joined them. “Great heavens!” he cried, lifting his hands, the 
palms outward. “I never saw such a sight. I can stand some 
things, but I’m not equal to that.” 

“Are they coming?” Carson asked. 

“Yes; there’s Lewis now. Of course I couldn’t give them a hint 
of the truth down there in that swarm of negroes ardund them, 
and so my message that you wanted to see them here only seemed 
to key them up higher.” 

Carson turned to Lewis, who, hat in hand, his black face set in 
stony rigidity, had paused near by and stood waiting respectfully 
te be spoken to. 


” 


(Continued on page 923.) 






































































































































































































































An American Educator for Germany 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM SCHOFIELD, OF HARVARD, DESIGNATED BY 
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The new American Ambassador to Japan 
HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, WHO HAS BEEN MINISTER TO DENMARK 
SINCE 1905, GOES, IN SEPTEMBER, TO THE EMBASSY AT TOKIO. 
MR. O'BRIEN WAS BORN AT JACKSON, MICHIGAN, IN 1842 





A SHINING BOOK’ 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


ET me allow all possible discount of the delight and admiration 
that stay by me as I close this volume, as I shut the 
covers upon this shining story. It is true that for months I 
have eschewed novels, and so came to Bud no doubt with a 
freshened appetite. It is equally true that, by the same 
mysterious law which has made so many friends for me out of 
Scotsmen; a genuine descendant of the line of Galt and Moir, Dr. 
John Brown and J. M. Barrie, has only to whistle and I come to 
him. Those storm-bitten burghs of which they write are as abso- 
lutely strange to me in fact as they are dear to me in imagination ; 
there they belong with Athens and Rome, the Sicily of Theocritus, 
the Bagdad of the Arabian Nights. They are classical ground. 
The humors of them lie closer to my understanding than do those 
of any known or invented town in the middle or north of England. 
With the gossip of the wynd these ears are actually as unfamiliar 
as with the-honk of the wild geese erying over the roofs in Mr. 
Neil Munro’s story; yet they know it as surely as these eyes know 
the Copenhagen of Hans Christian Andersen. 

Nay, though the knowledge be all derived from books, imagin- 
ings, ‘dreams, so intimately I seem to have it that I dare to detect 
with confidence a sham Mansic Wauc h, a sham Window in Thrums, 
and be angry as with profanation. Justly or unjustly—but I think 
justly—the later Kailyarders are abominable to me; they vul- 
garize sacred ground; their death-beds are odious, and their. Sab- 
baths I cannot away with. 

But this book is of totally different quality, of the right breed 
and tradition; native as peat, but also touched with that genius 
which makes all countries one; and again differentiated as pure 
Seots by that strain of sentiment of which we Southerners’ fight 
shy. We are wise, perhaps. Your literature has purchased its 
sentiment at a fearful price—an expense of spirit in a waste of 
slop; but when one comes upon a book like this of Mr. Munro’s, 
with its confident delicate handling, he has to admit that the cost 
has been justified. 

Is the story a true one? In a sense it is not true; for it deals 
only with the sunny side of life, with gentle characters, and 
with a slight story which it leads, through no difficulties, to a 
triumphantly Jhappy ending. Save for Captain Consequence (a 
lightly sketched character, soon laid aside, as the tale and the 
author’s mood have no use for him, or no heart to. treat him 
as he deserves) all the roa are lovable, down to the dog— 
that admirable dog—Footles. Teal life is not all compact of such 
lovable folk; nor, unless I mistake, is Mr. Munro himself under 
any such illusion. He writes of the sunny side deliberately, with 
selection, because he wants to present that side and has a con- 
viction that it will be good for us. So indeed it is; but he does 
not carry conviction as ‘would a man who wrote of the sunny side 
simply because he could see no other. The fiction is not of that 
supreme kind which, probing into the dark shadows of our nature, 
and daring all depth, lifts out humanity and shows it divine. It 
passes over all disappointments, all discouragements, in Bud 
Dyce’s progress to artistic excellence and fame; and we know that 
excellence and fame may not be attained without these. Mr. Munro 
knew it too, though he presents the fairy side of the story. 
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And the fairy side, after all, is true as it is undeniably beauti- 
ful. Such men and women as Daniel Dyce and his sisters do 
exist in this world and sweeten life; children of genius like our 
heroine are born and, under such loving influences, must attain. 
It is good to be reminded of what the best might be; far better 
than to be reminded of the lets, the hindrances, the pitfalls, that 
will come without invocation. If this were an impossible story, I 
should not be found praising it; but it is possible; and, if it hap- 
pened, this earth would be the glad place it might be and ought 
to be. 

I have. laughed over this book, for it is packed with delicate wit 
and absurdity. I have felt my eyes moisten, here and there, for 
its joyousness plays over depths of simple emotion, common to 
all honest folk who love children and see the child inevitably, 
cruelly (themselves aiding in proportion to their love), slipping 
away into a future they cannot share. Tender voices vainly call- 
ing upon childhood to linger—hands eagerly, fearfully, promoting 
the fate their selfishness would delay—household leve calling back 
to protection while the young heart, half regretful,. half impatient, 
leans and listens towards the future—this, the eommonest tragedy 
of good lives, underlies the smiling comedy of Mr. Munro’s happy 
book. We have it summed up for us in the picture of the two 
good aunts working furiously to prepare their darling’s outfit for 

- school—* the task of love which, in all it dees for the youth it 
cherishes, must ever be digging a grave for its own delight.” And 
[ have called it a shining book because, shutting its covers, I 
have felt like one pulling down the curtain on a play which—be- 
sides introducing me to real friends—has quickened life with a 
* hundred half- forgotten meanings. I think of Turner’s retort upon 
the critic who objected that he had never seen such sunsets, “ Ah! 
but don’t you jolly well wish you could?” Ourselves have seen 
even such skies as Mr. Munro paints, or guessed them, and should 
be happy of the reminder. 

I do not divulge the plot, for there is no particular plot; and I 
say little of the characters, because to report of them at second 
hand would be vain and would moreover defeat the desire with 
which I write: that your readers haste to possess themselves of 
this book, which I have called a shining book, and to make friends 
with Lawyer Dyce and his two sisters, with the maid from Colon- 
say and her lover, with Footles, and above all with Bud—the in- 
comparable. 

Yes, it is a shining book; ending in a note of success, but teach- 
ing the beatitudes by the way, full “of the laughter of simple hearts ; 

a book like a morning-room filled with sunshine and Unele Dan’s 
sbdleuishy, which says: 

“The first half-hour in the morning is worth three hours at any 
other time of the day; for when you’ve said your prayers, and had 
a good bath, and a clean shave, and your boots new on—no slippers 
nor slithery dressing-gowns—the peace of God, and—and—and the 
assurance of strength and righteousness descends upon you so that 
you—you—you can tackle wildcats.” 

It deserves to be a little classic, this story so full of good 
writing, and smiles, and right feeling. 

* Bud. By Neil Munro. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Mam’ Linda 
(Continued from page 921.) 


“Uncle Lewis,” he said, “ we’ve got good 
news for you and Linda, but a great deal de- 
pends on it’s being kept secret. I must exact 
a sacred promise of you not to betray to a 
living soul by word of mouth or act what I 
am going to téll you. Will you promise, 
Lewis?” 

The cld man leaned forward totteringly 
till his gaunt fingers closed upon one of the 
palings of the fence. 

“God on high know, young marster, dat 
I’d keep my word wid you. Old Une’ Lewis 
would keep his word wid you ef—” 

“Stop. Here’s Mam’ Linda,” Carson said. 
“Don’t tell her now, Lewis—wait till we are 
inside the house, but Pete is alive and safe.” 

The old man’s eyes opened wide in a stare 
of incredulity, and he leaned heavily against 
the fence. ‘ 


“Oh, .young marster!” he gasped, “you. 


don’t mean—you sholly can’t—” 

“Hush! Not a word.” Carson cautioned 
him with uplifted hand, and they all looked 
at old Linda as she came slowly across the 
grass. A shudder of horror passed over 
Dwight at the change in her. The distorted, 
swollen face was that of a dead person only 
faintly vitalized by some mechanical force. 

“Carson has something—something very 
important to tell you, Mammy,” Helen said, 
“but we must go inside.” 

“Yes, bring her in here,” Carson said, 
with a cautious glance around, and he and 
Helen and Keith moved along the walk, 
while Linda suffered herself, more like an 
automaton than a human being, to be half 
dragged, half led up the steps and into the 
parlor. Keith, who had vaguely put her in 
the category of the physically ill, placed an 
easy-chair for her, but from the force of 
habit while in the presence of her superiors 
the old woman refused to sit. She and Lewis 
stood side by side while Carson carefully 
closed the door and came back. 

“We've got some very, very good news for 
you, Linda,” said he, “but you must not 
speak of it to a soul. Linda, the men who 
took Fete from jail did not kill him. He is 
still alive and safe, so far, from harm.” 

“You come tell me dat?” cried Linda, her 
great breast tumultuously heaving. “ Young 
marster, *fo’ God I done had ernough. Don’t 
tell me dat now en den come say it’s er big 
mistake after you find out de trufe.” 

“ Pete’s all right, Linda,” Carson said, re- 
assuringly. “ Keith and Helen will tell you 
about it.” 

With an appealing look in her eyes she 
extended a detaining hand towards him, but 
he had gone to the door and was cautiously 
looking cut, his attention being drawn to the 
sound of footsteps in the hall. It was two 
negro maids just entering the house, having 
left half a dozen other negroes on the walk in 
front. Going out into the hall, he com- 
manded the maids and the loiterers to go 
away, end the astonished blacks, with many 
a curious backward glance, made haste to do 
his bidding. A heavy frown was on his face 
and he shrugged his broad shoulders as he 
took his place on the veranda to guard the 
parlor door. 

“Tt’s a ticklish» business,” he mused; 
“these negroes will drop on to the truth in 
no time if we are not very careful.” 

He had dismissed the negroes in the nick of 
time, for there was a sudden scream from 
Linda, a chorus of warning voices. The full 
import of the good news was only just 
breaking upon the stunned consciousness of 
the old sufferer. Screams and sobs, mingled 
with hysterical laughter, fell upon Carson’s 
ears, through all of which rang the persistent 
drone of Keith Gordon’s manly voice in 
gentle admonition. ‘The door of the parlor 
opened and old Lewis came forth, his black 
face streaming with tears. Going to Carson, 
he attempted to speak, but, unable to utter a 
word, he grasped the young man’s hand, and 
pressing it to his lips, he staggered away. A 
few minutes later Keith came out, doggedly 
trying to divest his boyish features of a cer- 
tain glorified expression that had settled on 
them. 

“Good God!” he smiled, grimly, as he 
fished a cigar from the pocket of his waist- 
coat. “I’m glad that’s over. It struck her 
like a tornado. I’m glad I’m not in your 
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shoes. She is going to fall on your neck. 
Good Lord! I’ve heard people say negroes 
haven’t’ any gratitude—Linda’s burning up 
with it. You are her god, old man. She 
knows what you did, and she knows, too, 
that we opposed you to the last minute.” 

“You told her, of course,’ Carson said, 
reprovingly. 

“7 had to. She was trying to dump it all 
on me as the only’ member of the gang 
present. I told her the whole thing was born 
in-your brain and*braced up by your back- 
bone. Oh yes, I told her how we fought 
your pian, and with what determination you 


stuck to it-in the face of all opposition. No; 
the rest of us don’t deserve any credit. 
We'd have squelched you if we could. Well, 


I simply wasn’t cut out for heroie things. 
The easy road has always been mine to any 
destination, but I reckon nothing worth 
much was ever easy.” 

To be Continued. 





Charlie’s Predicament 


CHARLIE EF is one of the best photog- 
raphers in Tidewater, Virginia. He is tall, 
athletic, erect, handsome, and attractive in 
appearance and manner. 

While the battle-ships and cruisers of the 
various nations were anchored in Hampton 
Roads, the sailors on shore liberty visited 
Charlie’s establishment and were delighted 
with the numerous marine views on exhibi- 
tion. The sailors of one -particular cruiser 
bouglit and took on board with them several 
of the best photographs, including one of 
their own ship as she rode at anchor not 
far from Fortress Monroe. 

Within a few hours, these pictures were 
brought to the attention of the captain, who 
at once conceived the idea of having this 
photographer come on board and take photo- 
graphs of himself, his officers, and his crew, 
showing them in their American environ- 
ments. Taking one of his official letter- 
heads, he wrote, in Spanish, a note request- 
ing the photographer to visit him and bring 
his camera with him. 

Now, Charlie is not well-to-do in this 
world’s goods. So. when he received the 
note, and the orderly explained to him that 
it was an invitation from the captain, he 
imagined one good day’s work before him, 
which would bring him forty or fifty dollars, 
maybe more. So he took his camera and 
tripod, hired a steam-laynch for three dol- 
lars, and went out into Hampton Roads on 
business bent. It was a little after two 
o'clock in the afternoon when he boarded the 
ship. A leutenant gayly caparisoned (that 
is the only word to express it) received him 
with an interrogatory welcome in Spanish. 
Charlie was unable to talk or in any way 
explain his mission; so he showed the be- 
decked lieutenant the note of invitation from 
the captain. 

The lieutenant uttered a few words which 
Charlie did not understand, and instantly 
several sailors stepped to the front. One of 
them took Charlie’s hat, another took his 





tripod, and another took his camera. They 
disappeared. Charlie was bewildered, but 


understood that no harm was intended, be- 
cause the caparisoned lieutenant had taken 
off his hat, was bowing and smiling with 
strenuous energy, and was beckoning the 
visitor to the contiguous stairway or ladder- 
way. Charlie followed, and was led into the 
presence of the captain. That great man 
instantly arose and gave cordial greeting, at 
the same time giving several orders to the 
lieutenant. 

Like magic, wine and cigars appeared. 
The ship’s lieutenant had not offered any 
explanation as to the card, but simply as- 
sumed that Charlie was an American lieuten- 
ant, and so addressed him. The captain 
followed suit. When Charlie showed them, 
by signs, that he could not drink champagne, 
they brought in half a dozen bottles of im- 


-ported ginger ale, and Charlie began to get 


sociable with that drink. In the mean time, 
a luncheon was brought in, and a good one, 
too. Charlie showed them what a _ good 
American appetite can do to delicacies of 
that nature, and he ate like a hired man. 
Looking at some oil-paintings hanging 
on the wall of the captain’s room, Charlie 
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showed great interest and talked of “ pic- 
tures,” thus trying to get-at the subject 
and object’ of his visit; but the captain 
only saw in Charlie’s pantomime a com- 
mendable love of art, and.sent an orderly 
to bring in some pictures and then ordered 
more wine. They surrounded Charlie’s place 
at the table with pictures, some of them his 
own make. After a while, when Charlie 
again brought up the subject of “ pictures,” 
they sent out and brought in more photo- 
graphs showing their vessel in Pernambuco, 
Rio Janeiro, Callao, and other points, and 
ordered more wine. When Charlie made a 
third attempt on the subject of * pictures,” 
the captain sent for his ancient photograph- 
albums, also daguerreotypes of his ances- 
tors, piled them all up around Charlie, and 
then ordered more wine. 

After an hour or so, he managed to get 
them to understand that he was a “ civilian.” 
And at that word they looked at eaclr 
other, and then, apparently assuming that 
that meant something exceedingly high in 
the American navy, they ordered more wine 
and ginger ale. Meantime, as Charlie said 
afterwards, he was worrying himself almost 
to death for fear some real American lieuten- 
ant for whom he-had been mistaken might 
arrive and point him out as an imposter. 
About five o’clock,. when he had been there 
almost three hours, he got them to under- 
stand that he must take the Washington 
steamboat at six o’clock. Then they brought 
out more cigars, lighted them, and escorted 
Charlie to the deck, where he was shown 


with great courtesy to the captain’s gig; 
his camera, tripod, and hat came forth; and, 


as he left the ship’s side, the captain and all 
of his officers stood there and saluted him, 
while he stood up in the gig and returned 
the salutes as well as a photographer, un- 
used to sailor-folk and their ways, could do. 

He made no money; was out three dollars 
on the launch which he had hired; and now 
he is afraid to go back to take any pittures, 
for fear that they might make an interna- 
tional incident of him. He had a good three 
hours of a predicament, however, which he 
will never forget. 


Smitu D. Fry. 








PURE AT THE SOURCE. 

Mixx is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 
fore ordering in any form. It is not enough to know that it 
comes as “ country milk.’” Borpen’s EacLe Branp ConpENSED 
MILK, the original and leading brand since 1857. Integrity and 
experience behind every can. »*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 
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(Continued from page 912.) 
tion of Nippon seemed to have heated wine instead of decent 
human blood in their veins, Mr. Nishikawa saved himself from the 
political maelstrom into whose vortex his comrades were hurling 
themselves with so much enthusiasm, and found himself in Hong- 
kong. The coal which he saw on the market there came from 
Australia. He could not find a trace of Nippon coal. 

It took something like four weeks, the way the coal was trans- 
ported in those days, to bring it from Australia. He knew that 
it would be a matter of but few days to get Nippon coal to Hong- 
kong. And that first dream of his wrote for him the genesis of 
his practical career. He was the first to introduce Kyushu coal 
into the Hongkong market; soon he became an owner of ships. The 
opening of the Russian war called him to an important post; 
the transport service was entrusted to his hands; the stomachs 
of men and horses of our Manchurian army largely depended upon 
the judgment of this one man. He stood between the government 
and the ship-owners and satisfied them both. That is as singular 
as a miracle, but he did it. It speaks well for not only the e&ecu- 
tive ability of the superintendent-general of transports, but for 
the high quality of his diplomatic talent. Such, then, are the 
guiding hands of the company. 

I have told the story of the birth of the steamship company. Is 
that all that you have read? The mere story of a new steamship 
company as such ought to be found among the high-priced pages of 
advertising. It is the story of the first actual and very great Step 
which Nippon has taken in the serious war for the command of the 
Pacific. ‘That is the thing which I have tried to tell. And if we 
have followed a steamship company in the making it is because that 
first step was taken in the capital city of Tokyo. 

The gentleman who invited his -friends to meet him at the 
Bankers’ Assembly Hall bears a familiar name. He is by far the 
ablest financier in the Far East. Being the most powerful banker 
of Nippon, he is also the master magician, the wavings of whose 
wand have brought forth the industrial Nippon of to-day. Permit 
me to introduce him to you—Baron Shibusawa. If one wished to 
tell the people of Nippon of the stability and the future prosperity 
and success of any new industrial enterprise, one certainly would 
say that Baron Shibusawa is one of the directors of the new com- 
pany. After that it is not needful to add another enthusiastic 


JAPAN UNFURLING HER FLAG ON THE PACIFIC 


adjective or statistical figure. Seeing the name of Baron Shi- 
busawa, therefore, the people did not trouble themselves in the 
least as to the greatness of the company, as to its success. They 
did not say, ““ How on earth can this new company stand up against 
the Nippon Yusen, the Osaka Kisen, and the Toyo Kisen, the three 
greatest established steamship lines in the Far East?” What they 
really said was this: “ Is it going to fight against them all? There 
will be busy days for some people.” 

Always careless, the people did not take enough time and pains 
to see many peculiar things about this new company, and especially 
about the chief promoters of it. Not the least among them are Mr. 
Kondo, president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Mr. Ohashi, presi- 
dent of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and Mr. Sano, president of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. And as all the world knows, and if it doesn’t, 
it ought to, Baron Shibusawa is and has been ever since its very 
inception the most powerful shareholder and director of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

All this throws a side-light, a beautiful light, to my way of 
thinking, upon what manner of men is the business world of the 
New Nippon. Tricky, near-sighted, narrow—and you know well 
how many another sweet compliment has been heaped so gener- 
ously by the mercantile friends of the West upon the silent heads of 
our business men. No matter. The children of Nippon enjoy 
many a happy hour at the expense of a certain Mr. Frog, who lives 
at the bottom of a deep well, and declares—and who shall call 
him a liar?—that the heavens are nothing but a round blue hole 
about four feet in diameter; that there is no sun in the skies, but 
instead a few pin-point stars twinkling both day and night. In 
all this Mr. Frog states a fact as he sees it. Some of us have 
lived long, but this is the first time that we came to learn that a 
foolish fable out of a Nippon nursery can preach to the wisdom 
of enlightened merchants of the West. But I digress. The men 
who are back of this new company are big enough to be the pro- 
moters of a rival company. 

Such, then, is the fourth candidate which Nippon is putting 
forth for the winning of the trophy—the mastery of the Pacific. 
What, pray, is America doing? Bragging? Yes; we all know 
about that. But what else? All sorts of hostile legislation to 
make the merchant flag of the United States a curio rare enough 
for the Smithsonian Institute. 





HONORING THE MEMORY OF TWO NOTABLE AMERICANS 
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To a Modern Warrior 


DANIEL C. FRENCH’S STATUE TO MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. 
LAWTON UNVEILED AT INDIANAPOLIS, ON MEMORIAL DAY, BY 
MISS LAWTON, GENERAL LAWTON FELL IN BATTLE AT SAN 
MATEO, LUZON, IN 1898 














To the Designer of the Brooklyn Bridge 


THE STATUE SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH IS TO BE ERECTED 

IN TRENTON, NEXT AUTUMN, TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN A. 

ROEBLING, THE DESIGNER OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. THE- 
SCULPTOR IS WILLIAM COUPER 
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Since its organization about 32 years ago, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America has 

aid out for death claims, ete., over $123,500,000. 
By itself, this statement is really remarkable, 
but when it is known that over $8,000,000 of this 
total was a voluntary gift to the Company’s In- 
dustrial policy-holders, it becomes a matter of 
extraordinary interest. : 

This, however, is precisely what it was. It has 
alwavs been the policy of the Company to let 
policy-holders share its prosperity; and to this 
end the Company has made a number of valuable 
concessions to the insured. 

One of the concessions by which the amount 
of the death benefit on Industrial policies was 
increased amounted to over $1,000,000. An- 
other granting Industrial policy-holders paid-up 
insurance has cost almost $2,000,000. A third 
eranting uncontracted-for dividends on Industrial 
policies has meant an expenditure of nearly 
$4,500,000. . Other.concessions have been granted 
from time to time. 

But the one recently put forth is perhaps the 
most important of the list. The Company has 
announced that all Industrial policy-holders who 
have attained age 75, or who will attain that age 
during 1907, will then have to pay no further 
premiums, he 

This will relieve policy-holders of premium 
paying at a time when, because of advanced age 
and probable decreased earning powers, the pay- 
ment of premiums may have become a burden. 

It has been estimated that if the plan is con- 
tinued for 10 years it will cost the Company over 
$3,250,000. 

In addition to being insured in a financially 
impregnable Company, The Prudential policy- 
holder has the satisfaction of knowing that every 
advantage and concession that the Company can 
properly advance is given him. 


A.Club Cocktail 
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HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure | 
ood and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
‘ __ Hartford New York London 
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ackavanna Where to Spend 
UU This Summer 
The Lackawanna Railroad’s 


Railroad | 

—_ " booklet, ‘Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” will tell you how you can go, 
where you can stay, what you can see, and how 
much it will cost. 144 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. In additidn it contains a clever little 
love story entitled: 


4é 
A Chase for An Heiress ”’ 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


CEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 5), New York City 
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The Welcome 


Come in, Dear Guest, and welcome be, 

Make glad this Room prepared for thee ;— 

This plain abode, this simple shrine, 

This unfrequented heart of mine. 

Here thou mayst rest, when weariness 

O’ertakes thy soul; when cares oppress, 

And hope is faint within thy heart 

Here thou mayst ’bide awhile, apart 

From all that breaks the harmony 

Of perfect life; here sheltered be, 

When night and storm enshroud the skies, 

Or thou wouldst fain avert thine eyes 

From all the puppets that must play 

Their part in every human day. 

This be the silent cloister, where 

The fragrant incense of thy prayer 

May rise to bless and sanctify 

The Room that thou dost oeeupy. 

Come in, Dear Guest, I welcome thee; 

Long may thy habitation be 

This plain. abode, this simple shrine 

This unfrequented heart of mine! 
ELIZABETH RUGGLES. 





The Critic in the West 


Ir is undoubtedly in the interest of dra- 
matie criticism that a thoughtful corre- 
spondent sends the appended paragraph, 
clipped from a Kansas newspaper, and in this 
same spirit it is reproduced. 

“The ‘Matinee Girl’ show, a musical 
comedy, nad a pretty fair crowd last night at 
the opera-house, and the audience seemed 
pleased with it, if one could judge by the ap- 
plause that greeted nearly every stunt pre- 
sented. Dan Russell, the ‘ big fat man,’ was 
a comical cuss, and kept the audience tickled 
all threugh the performance. He is the man 
who ‘punched’ the smart aleck on the 
train, yesterday, for being too fresh in the 
presence of ladies.” 





The Mountebank 


I Give them tragedy—their eyes 
With grief are wet; 

And merry comedy, that wins 
Their laughter, yet— 


In smiles and tears, so poor as I 
There is not one: 

No hearth nor home awaits me, when 
The play is done, 


*Mongst men or women, have I none 
That calls me friend; 

No sweetheart, to come begging me 
Her woes to’ mend; 


Not any dear joy-hallowed spot 
Where memories creep; 
Nor even one lone grave, where I 
May steal to weep. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





The Bookkeepers 


Tue pugilist should keep a serap-hook. 
The burglar—an entry-book. 

The ecrobat—a balance-book. 

The motorist—a .check-book. 

The cook—a reference-book. 

The miner—a pocket-book. 

The yachtsman—a sales-book. 

The magician—a _pass-book. 

The wife—an order-book. 


The husband—a blank-book, 





‘The Point of View 


“You can’t get in here on a half-tjcket,” 
exclaimed the door-keeper at the circus. 

“T thought I could,” apologized the small- 
town citizen. “TI have a bad eye, and I only 
expected to see half of the show.” 

“Then you'll have to get two tickets,” said 
the door-keeper. “ If you only have one good 
eye it "ll take you twice as long to see the 
show. 
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more than any other dish needs 
careful seasoning. It is rendered 


more appetizing by the use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delicate seasoning for 
Scalloped Oysters, Broiled Lob- 
ster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 





For the 


Inevitable “Rainy. 
| Day” 


Life Insurance 


in 


The Prudential 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Write for Booklet “On the Lee Shore” 
a Story You Should Read 


The Prudential lasprance Company of America 


SOU P. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK. .N. 2 
-—s 
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THE TWO-CLASS YACHT-RACE TO BERMUDA 



































































































* Dervish’ ** Shamrock *’ *“ Hyperion" * Lila’ 


THE TWO-CLASS YACHT RACE FROM NEW YORK TO BERMUDA EARLY IN JUNE RESULTED IN A VICTORY FOR THE SCHOONER “ DER- 

VISH,’’ OF COMMODORE MORSS, IN THE CLASS FOR YACHTS FIFTY TO NINETY FEET OVER A}.L, HER CORRECTED TIME FOR THE 650-MILE 

RUN, WITH AN ALLOWANCE OF 1 HOUR 30 MINUTES, BEING 3 DAyYs, 18 HOURS, 20 MINUTES. THE SCHOONER. “ SHAMROCK,” OF 

FREDERICK THOMPSON, FINISHED SECOND IN 4 DAYS, 7 HOURS, 10 MINUTES. IN THE CLASS FOR BOATS UNDER 50 FEET, R. D. FLOYD’S 

YAWL “LILA” WON IN 4°DAYS, 1 HOUR, 5 MINUTES, WITH F. MAIER’S “ HYPERION’”’ SECOND IN 4 DAYS, 4 HOURS, 16 MINUTES. 
THE “ LILA” HAD AN ALLOWANCE OF 6 HOURS AND 45 MINUTES 


THE BOATS WHICH PROVED THE SUITABILITY OF THE MOTOR YACHT FOR DEEP-SEA VOYAGING 






































“ Ailsa Craig,” the Winner “Idaho,” the Loser, by 17 Minutes 


THE “ AILSA CRAIG” MADE THE RUN IN 3 DAYS, 3 HOURS, AND 2 MINUTES; THE “ IDAHO” REACHING PORT 9 HOURS AND 13 
MINUTES LATER, BUT, WITH TIME ALLOWANCE, THE OFFICIAL DIFFERENCE IN TIME WAS REDUCED TO SEVENTEEN MINUTES 


RACING BY SAIL AND BY MOTOR TO BERMUDA 
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Two Kinds, Both Tired 


An agent of the Interior Department tells 
many stories illustrating odd phases of the 
Indian’s character. ; 

“There was a farmer in the West,” says 
this agent, “ who was in a diffigulty to se- 
cure help on his farm. Indians were numer- 


workmen. Always tired, they would put 
down the hoe or the rake as soon as the 
master’s back -was turned, and, selecting a 
cool spet, they would lie down in the shade 
and sleep the day away. 

“But one morning ‘a very tall, robust 
Indian came, asking the*farmer for work. 

“*No,’ said the white man; ‘ you will get 
tired. You Indians are always tired.’ 

“*This Injun not. like other Injuns. 
Never get tired.’ 

“The upshot was that the Indian was en- 
gaged and: put to work in a_corn- field. 
The farmer went away. When he returned, 
an hour or two later, the Indian was asleep 
under a tree. 

“Here, wake up!’ exclaimed the indig- 
nant farmer. «‘ You told me that you never 
got tired!’ 

“Ugh!” grunted the red man, yawning. 
‘This Injun never get tired. But if he not 
lie down often, he would get tired just like 
other Injuns.’ ” 





_An Obvious Error 


Tue Atlanta Georgian says that the name 
Taft presents serious obstacles to the 
political rhymester.—Daily Paper. 


The Rhymester read this note and laughed. 
Said he: “ That fellow must be daft 
If he can’t see the ease of ‘ Taft’ 

To Poets fore, and Poets aft, 

In days like these, when men of craft, 
When men of deep and little draft, 

Go in for every kind of graft. 
Somebody must his nibs have chaffed, 
Or else his inky niblick’s sclaffed. 

As Editor he should be gaffed 

If he can’t see the endless raft 

Of rhyming words to point the shaft 





With which the expert Poets waft 

The thoughts their Muse has paragraphed— 
For and against old Billie Taft! 

Go to, good sir! You’re off your haft!” 





An Eye for Business 


A MASSACHUSETTS man recently came to 
grief in a horse transaction at Westfield in 
that State. A day or so after his purchase 
he sought out the man who had “done” 
him, and, in a tone of mingled anger and 
reproach, demanded what the owner had 
meant by telling him that the horse was 
“without a fault.” 

“This morning I discovered that the beast 
is blind in one eye,” protested the pur- 
chaser. “ You weren’t telling me the truth, 
you know!” 

“Aw, gwan!” came from the hardened 
dealer. “That ain’t his fault; that’s his 
misfortune!” 





Johnny Was a Sport 


Ir happened in Sunday-school. None of 
the children had studied their lessons, appar- 
ently, and as for Johnny, the new boy, he 
wasn’t supposed to know much about it, 
anyhow. 

“Now, Willie,” said the teacher, “who 
Was it swallowed Jonah?” ° 

“T dun’no’,” giggled Willie. 

“Bobbie, can you tell me who swallowed 
Jonah?” continued the teacher. 

“You can search me,” said Bobbie. 

“Tommy, who swallowed Jonah?” asked 
the teacher, a little severely this time. _ 

“Please, ma’am,” whimpered Tommy, “ it 
Wasn’t me.” 

“Well, I declare!” ejeculated the teacher. 
Then turning to the new boy, she asked, 
Johnny, who swallowed Jonah?” * 

‘Tl bite,” said Johnny. “What’s the 
answer ?” 


ous in the neighborhood, but they were poor. 
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PARK & TILFORD, 
NEW YORK 


A.DE LUZE & FILS 


BORDEAUX 





JOHN WAGNER & SONS, 


S.C. HERBST IMPORTING CO., 
GOLDBERG, BOWEN & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


AND eal R f 
SAUTERNES (Eze 
BORDEAUX FRANCE BORDEAUX FRANCE 
HAUT-SAUTERNES 
\ canons |? Saran SOLD BY 


PHILADELPHIA 
/- MILWAUKEE 














S. S. PIERCE CO., BOSTON 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 








Mobiloil 

is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special grade for every make of engine. 


MOBILOI 


is the only perfect automobile 

lubricant. Sold everywhere in <a 

barrels and cans of varying ca- 
acities, Send for Mobiloil book- 

et which lists every make of 

automobile and tells what grade 

of Mobiloil to use for each. It’s 

free. Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
— 





nothing else will do. 
wheels is the 


$2800 









Model “K,” 6 Cyl., 40 H.P. 

































GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
‘}GARTER 


@] THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 

“Ge The Name is 
stamped on every ° 
loop — 


The Z 
fie CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25¢e. 
Mailcdon receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO.,Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.8. A. 








One Ford Owner writes he has become so im- 
bued with the six-cylinder idea he hates to go 
to church for fear there'll be a quartette in 
the choir. So he braves the preacher and rides. 

He’s a Little Radical—or perhaps it’s only an 
excuse—-but we can. sympathize with him. 
Once you have tasted the delights of the “six,” 

And the best “six” on 


1.0.0. Detroit Write for cata- 
_ ,_ log and address 
of your nearest 
Ford Agent or jf 
Branch. 


FORD MOTOR CO., 267 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





or” ALWAYS EASY 








FORD. 
$750 


1.0.0. Detroit 


a 














Model “R,” 4 cyl.,15 H. P. 
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Type XV, 50 H.P. Pope-Toledo 
_ Price, Fully Equipped, $4250 


You can learn more about a really high-class 
motor car in an hour's ride in the 50 H. P. 


POPE-TOLEDO 


Than we can tell you in ten pages of this publication 








A demonstration will prove to you that this car is mote powerful, faster, 
easier handled, easier riding and sweeter running than any car on the market. 


Comparison will show you that its construction embraces more alloyed steel, 
| more ball bearings, more of the world’s best and latest practice in design, 
\ workmanship and material than any other American car. 





All we ask is investigation and comparison. The more you compare, 
the closer your investigation, the more you'll become convinced your 


choice should be a Type XV Pope-Toledo. 
\\ Send for Catalogue 


\, POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


\ «TOLEDO, - + OHIO 


WN A. L. A. M. 
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-Side-Lights 
on Astronomy 


By 





Trying Circumstances ; 
usually accompany any emergency calling into 
use an automobile jack. At such times you are 
irino mood to find your jack out of adjustment, 
so that you have to tinker it into order. If you 
have a “BARRETT JACK” you can be abso- 
lutely sure that it will be ready for quick, effect- 
ive and safe action at any time. The “Barrett” 
is the only jack of which this can be truly said— 
the only jack you can depend upon to safely 
support your car. You can’t afford to save 
fifty cents or a dollar by purchasing an un- 
trustworthy imitation. 

“Barrett” jacks are furnished by the makers 
of the leading cars, are sold by the most respon- 
sible dealers, of by us direct. Write for catalog. 
THE, DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 

Exclusive Makers of “ Barrett” Jacks 
WORKS: ALLEGHENY, PA. - PITTSBUKGH, PA. 
26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 

124 LONGACRE, LONDON 
NTWERP MONTREAL 
“ The Jack that Duff Builds.” 


SIMON NEWCOMB | 


General readers who are interested in 
astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing today: How large is the 
universe? Has it definite bounds? How 
long will it endure? ‘These and kindred 
questions are discussed in the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 
4 RUE AUBEKR, PARIS 
A 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. | 








A Grave Menace: 


Tue maintenance of an enlisted force of 
the army is in jeopardy by a situation which 
closely approaches a state of mutiny. It js 
to express the situation plainly, a form of 
rebellion, and the military authoritics are 
correspondingly apprehensive of the ultimate 
result. It all comes about on account of the 
President’s order of last year requiriny fre. 
quent practice marches and a three-day camp 
in tlie open once a month. The orders are 
very explicit on this subject, and serve to 
divide the practical training of the cavalry, 
infantry, and field artillery into two distinet 
phases, one of garrison and the other of field 
work. It is the field training which has 
caused the trouble, the requirement being 
that’ all companies, troops, and _ batteries 
should make at least one practice march each 
week, which for the infantry is not less than 
twelve miles, and for the cavalry and field 
artillery, being mounted, is not less than 
eighteen miles; while there is also once a 
month a march of three consecutive days in 
which two camps must be made, and at least 
once a year every organization must take 
the field for at least three weeks. When bad 
weather in any one week interrupts the pro- 
gramme, the march thus postponed must be 
made up at some other time. No one is 
exempt from these marches, which are per- 
formed with all the burdens of campaign, as 
each soldier must carry the regulation field 
kit of his arm of the service. 

Many are the complaints which have 
reached the War Department concerning this 
practical field-training, of which thé Presi- 
dent has expressed so much favor on account 
of an urgent and emphatic recommendation 
of Major-General Leonard Wood. The sol- 
diers find the work difficult, and return to 
their posts tired out from the outing. The 
theory which led to its adoption was based 


on the idea that the men would be hardened } 
to service in the field. It has had quite an- | 


other effect, however. It has created dis- 
content and unhappiness, and aroused the de- 
termination among enlisted men, whose serv- 
ices are much in demand, to refuse to re- 
enlist when their present terms have expired. 
This is especially so in Cuba, where any exac- 
tions of field duties in that sort of climate 
are uncomfortable to the degree of being a 
real hardship. 

It is realized that the regulation is of not 
much value, since the work is done with 
manifest displeasure and an incipient display 
of disobedience—-a combination of conditions 
which is calculated to lead to the dis- 
turbance of that discipline which is so neces- 
sary in a military organization. In Cuba, 
the marching order has been suspended to 
some extent; and at one or two other posts, 
where it has been difficult to maintain an 
enlisted strength, the weekly marches have 
been omitted temporarily. 

Those who come most intimately in con- 
tact with the enlisted men say that it is 
difficult to over-estimate the discontent 
which has been caused by the excessive 
marching, and that, whether or not it is pos- 
sible to successfully argue the necessity of 
such # training, it is the sort of military ac 
tivity which will have to be abandoned. The 
army cannot lose the men who are otherwise 
disposed to reenlist, since it is the continuous- 
service soldier who is of value. It is prob 
able that the general staff of the War De- 
parment, which acts in the advisory capacity 
to the Secretary of War in matters of mili- 
tary administration, will find it necessary t 
modify the order. The requirements for 
marching will have to be materially lessened. 
Altogether, the situation is one fraught with 
serious consequences to the military estab- 
lishment, for, although a prominent staff 
officer once remarked that if it were not for 
the enlisted men, everything would be cleat 
sailing, the soldier is a necessary feature of 
the army. 





Sparking-time. 


As they motored together one night 
He remarked, in a manner polite, 
“Will you have a cigar? 




































































But she cried, “Stop the car! 
And help me at once to a light.” : 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 
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The Judge Who Sat on His 
Own Case. 


“ OnE of the oddest experiences I ever had 
was in North Carolina several years ago,” 
said a well-known member of the Richmond 
bar. “I had a very important case before 
the circuit court at Edenton, and as it was 
pouring cats and dogs, I and my two con- 
fréres telegraphed ahead to have a covered 
vehicle meet us at “the depot. 

“For a number of years I had ‘been a 
great sufferer from neuralgia, until I had 
become almost as squeamish as a woman 
about getting wet, and so when we got out 
of the train on to the sopping, soaking plat- 
form and saw an open. buggy with a dejected 
flea-bitten gray hitched to it, and a small 
dayton with a man already sitting beside 
the driver, as the only equipages in view, 
my temper became considerably ruffled. 

“One of my friends went up to the man 
in the dayton and said that while he was 
extremely sorry to inconvenience him, he 
must ask him to get out of the trap at once, 
as it had already been engaged by the three 
of us. The man stoutly refused to move. 
It was a hired vehicle, he said, and he had 
as much right to it as we had. Finally, 
after some words, my friend declared that 
we would forcibly eject him unless he re- 
moved himself, and after much grumbling he 
climbed down and crawled up into the buggy. 

“ No sconer were we three huddled together 
in the dayton than the other driver spoke 
up. ‘Gents,’ he said, briefly, ‘that’s the 
jedge yawl was talkin’*to like that.’ 

“ You may imagine our feelings. At once 
all three of us piled out of the dayton and, 
hats in hand, approached the solitary figure 
in the open buggy, the rain drizzling down 
our collars and drenching us to the skin. 
Well, sir, he wouldn’t listen to a word of 
apology, and he wouldn’t get into the dayton 
again in spite of all our protests and 
arguments, and all the way up to the vil- 
lage the sight of that Ace figure jogging 
along behind us through the splashing rain 
chilled the last one of us to the bone. ; 

“ However, on the way we elicited the in- 
¢ mation from our driver that Edenton was 

‘dry town,’ and as I had come well pro- 
vided “with preventives of neuralgia, I said 
to myself, ‘Here is where I make things 
square with the judge.’ 

“As soon as possible, I asked to be shown 
up to his room, and with a bottle of the best 
‘old mountain’ in one hand, a tumbler in 
the other, I knocked at his door. He was 
walking up and down the room, dressing, and 
at first he would have nothing to say to me; 
but by and by I noticed that his steps be- 
came a little shorter, and. finally wavered 
in the direction of the table on which I had 
put the bottle. Presently he picked it up 
and poured out—not a drink—no, sir, a 
tumblerful, which he took down at two 
gulps. It thawed him a little. He answered 
a few of my solicitous questions, and then, 
as I picked up my bottle and started to leave 
the room, he said, gruffly, ‘ By the way, sir, 
if you have any more of that stuff with you 
I'd be obliged if you would leave this bottle 
with me.’ 

“The next morning the court was called 
at ten. It was an important session and 
there were a good many lawyers on hand— 
but no judge. We cooled our heels for half 
an hour—an hour. Finally, in he came and 
ascended the bench with much dignity. 

“* Mr. Sheriff, call the court, he said. And 
then, ‘ Mr. Clerk, the first case on the docket 
is that of Isaac Cortwright, circuit judge of 
this court, whom TI fine $25 and commit to 
jail for one day for neglecting to attend to 
his court duties on account of intoxication. 
Call the next case.’ 

“Yes, sir, and he paid the fine, too, like 
aman, and spent the day in jail.” 

“‘ And your own case?” 

“Oh, we compromised it very success- 
fully,” said the lawyer, with a smile. 





Wouldn’t Blow Her 


“PaRKER won’t buy his wife a piano- 
player. # 
“Why not?” 
“Says she’d spend all her time putting on 


airs.” 
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© Health 


The tonic and cura- 
tive properties of 
Malt - Nutrine 
are derived from 
Lupulin, found 
in its highest and 
most effective: 
form in Saazer 
Hops, grown in 
the Province of 
Saaz. Bohemia. 


pNHEUSERS a 


Whe 


TRADE Ukitme 


4s prepared exclusively from these Saazer Hops aid the very highest 
grade of Barley Malt. It is real Malt Extract,containing over 14 percent 
of extractive matter and less than 2 per cent of alcohol. It is non-in- 
toxicating. A predigested liquid food, especially beneficial to dyspeptics, 
invalids and convalescents. Highly endorsed by physicians and nurses. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers in cases of one dozen large 
or two dozen split bottles 
For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with GoLp TRADE-MARK or 24 from Split Bottles with BLAcK 


TRADE-MARK and 15 cents for postage, we will send one of our 
Vienna Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A. 











financial 


Copyright Wotice 





Bills of exchange bought and 

Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 


C red it. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown. Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Class A, XXc, No. 176336, May 9, 1907.— Liprary or 
CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the ninth day 
of May, 1907, George ‘I’. Fish, of Rochester, N. Y., hath de- 
positec in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “ Americ: an Manual of 
Parliamentary Law or the Common Law of Deliberative 
Assemblies, Systematically Arranged for the Use of the Par- 
liamentarian and the Novice., By George IT. Fish. Harper 
& Brothers, New York and London,” the right whereof he 
claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HEkBERKT PutNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from May 15, 1907. 
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NNKURIQUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS (":irtm" 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 


never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PomntTeD pens 
are more duraéle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! + 





POST FREE FROM 


H. ea & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 
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LAYING OVER. 


“Cy Medders is so blamed pertickler that if an 
egg ain’t jest right he’ll make the hen go back an’ 
lay it over ag’in.” 





















































The smartest car ever 
put on the market. 
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Mark XLVIII 24-28 H. P..$3000 


MOTOR CARS 


Contain the following special features, which largely account for the great 
success of this season’s models : 





CRANKSHAFT—Sawed out fromsolid block TRANSMISSION—Improvedtype. Entire- 
of Special Chrome Nickel Steel. Not one ofthe — ly does away with the troubles that occur in this 
hundreds of these shafts in actual use has broken member of the mechanism in many types of cars. 


riven any trouble whatever. RRP : ; 
or given any trouble whatever. CLUTCH—So constructed that it takes hold 


CARBURETOR—New Multiple Jet Type, evenly, gradually, and firmly, “‘ savage ” engage- 
giving just the right and most economical mix- ment being impossible. 


ture for high or low speeds. és F ee 
5 } With these and other superior mechanical 


I-BEAM FRONT AXLES—Drop forgedin features are supplied bodies that for beauty of 
one piece without welding. The grain of the design, finish, and appointment are unequalled 
metal courses unbroken from wheel-pivot to in cars of other makes. This fact is conceded 
wheel-pivot. even by our strongest competitors. 


MARK XLVIII, 24-28 H. P. STANDARD TOURING CAR, $3000 


LIMOUSINE - - He . - 4200 
MARK XLIX, 40-45 H. P. STANDARD TOURING CAR, 4500 
LIMOUSINE or LANDAULET - - - 5500 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Electric Carriages on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 
Chicago Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 














MOST 
DELICIOUS 


OF ALL 


CORDIALS 











. Een 
eres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 




























American Diplomacy 
ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 
Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 


| treaties and carry on international busi- 


ness fairly, square!y, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
‘which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 











HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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@® Chicago and West—Lake Shore Limitel—The NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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NOVELS FOR 
SUMMER 
READING 

















The Cruise 

of the 

“Shining Light” 
By Norman Dancan 


“Nicholas Top is a character that 
Dickens and Stevenson might have 
envied. He will take his place as one 
of the most likable ‘damned rascals’ 
in modern fiction.” —N. Y. Globe. 

“No modern novel has so gripped 
me in years. If readers of fiction have 
not lost: a taste for ‘style’ in writing, 
poetry in description, and lifelike char- 
acterization, T he Cruise of the ‘Shining 
Light’ should take rank at once as the 
fnest novel of recent years.” —HENRY 
C. SHELLEY, Literary Editor, Boston 
Herald. 


The Mystics 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


In this new novel the author of The 
Masquerader discloses a strange and 
almost medizeval situation in the heart 
of London to-day. Its unreality be- 
comes convincingly real as scene follows 
scene with the same persistent excite- 
ment and dramatic suspense which 


marked The Masquerader. 


Stolen Treasure 
By Howard Pyle 


Buccaneers and pirates, brave men, 
good and bad, move across these 
exciting pages. One follows their dar- 
ing adventures with a return of youth- 
ful enjoyment in thrilling exploits on 
the high seas and in the struggle for 
yellow gold. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated by the author. 


To the Credit 
of the Sea 


By Lawrence Mott 


A book full of the sweep and savor 
of the sea. It is startlingly real in the 
dramatic scenes it presents in the 
lives of the brave fishermen off the 
“Benks” and Labrador coast. The 
hercism, daring, and self-sacrifice which 
make up so large a part of their careers 
are splendidly portrayed. 
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this classic event. 


compete against anything else because 
Wilke 


the gasolene events,” 


Fastest Time in Wilkes-Barre Hill-Climb 


In the Wilkes-Barre Hill-Climb, held on May 30th, a stripped 
30 horse-power Model “G” White Steamer made the climb up “Giants’ 
Despair” in 1:494-5, This time is ten seconds faster than the best 
record made by a gasolene car. Practically all of the more prominent 
makes of cars were represented, there being over 50 contestants in 


Our record was made in a trial against time. We could not 


es-Barre Automobile Club barred us from all the regularly sched- 
uled events, including the “free-for-all,” 
the Wilkes-Barre Automobile Club informed us, in a formal letter 
returning our entries, “It was found that a large number of gasolene 
entries could not be received were steam cars allowed to compete in 


the Contest Committee of the 


because, as the President of 








CLEVELAND, 








THE WHITE COMPANY 
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COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


600 ONTHE PARKS OF GREATER NEWYORK 














They will also be used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition 
If your dealer does not sell them, write 


for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 





ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. ¥.| 
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EK. the season of 1908, the Packard Motor Car Company continues 
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its time-tried policy of devoting its great factory to the production 
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of motor cars of one model—a new Packard “Thirty.” In its most 


notable form this is a touring car, and also is furnished as a runabout, 
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limousine and landaulet, or equipped with cape cart or Victoria top. 
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Capable, modish in design and luxurious in appointment, the car is a 
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Packard throughout, with improved detail and refrned construction. The 
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price of the touring car, in standard finish and equipment, is $4,200, 
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